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no other 
car in America 
offers so many ways to 
save fleet dollars! 
THE COMPACT NEW 


vail" 

BY CHEVROLET 
The plain truth is this compact new 
Corvair couldn’t make better business 
sense if fleet buyers had built it 
themselves. It saves in all the ways 
you expect a compact car to save— 
with an engine that works small 
miracles with mileage, with effortless 
handling that eliminates the need of 
power assists, with short, sweet 
dimensions that require less garage 
space. And, besides all these, it saves 
in ways no compact car in America 
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Corvair de luxe 700 4-Door Sedan. 


Se 
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Fold-down rear seat for extra storage. 


Rear engine’s designed for easy servicing. 


ry 


ae 


ever saved before—no antifreeze, no 
radiator leaks, no coolant to flush, 
to name just the benefits of air 
cooling alone. Your dealer’s waiting 
now to take your order for the car 
that’s made to order for fleet buyers! 
Saves on Maintenance — Advanced 
engineering simplifies Corvair’s design, 
allows easy access for servicing. With 
Unipack power team, for instance, engine, 
transmission, clutch and differential come 
out quickly as a unit. Less downtime, 
lower maintenance costs. 

Saves on Extra Equipment— Corvair's 
effortless handling eliminates need of 
power assists. For salesmen carrying sam- 
ples, fold-down rear seat adds economical 
cargo space. 

Saves on Gas—Gets 25 to 40% more 
miles on a gallon of regular than con- 
ventional 6-cylinder cars. 

Saves on Garage Space—Takes 35 
sq. ft. less space. In fact, the space 
ratio is 7 Corvairs to 5 conventional cars. 
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Saves on Replacement Parts — Com- 
pact construction reduces replacement 
cost. Air-cooled rear engine simplifies 
driveshaft and exhaust systems, elimi- 
nates liquid cooling system. 

Saves on Insurance Costs — With 
Corvair’s low list price you get the 
benefit of low insurance rates (fire, theft, 
etc.). And Corvair’s low weight lowers 
the license fee in most states, too. 
Saves on Tires—Corvair’s low weight 
(2,375-lb. curb weight for standard model) 
means long tire life, and with smaller 
sized tires (6.50 x 13) you'll save on 
replacement costs, too. 

Saves on Antifreeze—Corvair’s Turbo- 
Air 6 never needs antifreeze, never 
requires flushing, never develops cooling 
complications like radiator leaks or 
cracked cylinder block. 

Saves on Price—Price, in fact, is the 
most practical thing of all about Corvair. 
Check your dealer for the details. ... Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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A honey to handle, a pleasure to park. 

















More contacts... 


more sales... 
more profits... 
through Long Distance 


Telephone and you save time. You 
can reach more prospects, cover 
more territory, tell your sales story 
more often, ask for more orders. The 
payoff —more sales and profits. 


“We started making it a habit to 
call customers, coast to coast,” says 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Newark, N. J. to Boston. ..... 
St. Louisto Chicago. ....... 


minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


Milwaukee to Pittsburgh. .... . $1.20 
Atlanta to Cleveland ....... $1.35 
Kansas City to New York .... . $1.60 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 


G. E. Beiderwell, president of Ideal 
Reel Co., Paducah, Ky. “Our market 
coverage improved greatly. So did 
sales and profits. About 70% of our 
sales are now made by phone.” 


Use Long Distance to multiply 
your contacts, and get more orders! 


Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 


New station sign, featuring the name 
in red and the dinosaur in green, is 
being installed at Sinclair outlets in 
36 states. 


The Return of the Dinosaur! 


The dinosaur, long identified with fine crude oil, 
is returning to Sinclair dealer stations. 


This new sign is a symbol of the finest in petro- 
leum products. 


It is the symbol adopted by Sinclair Refining 
Company, the Company that supplies nearly one- 
half of the aircraft oil used by major scheduled 
airlines in the U. S.; that fuels and lubricates more 
than 150 American railroads; that was called upon 
to supply special lubricants for America’s satellite 
launching rockets; that has behind it 44 years of 
manufacturing and research achievement. 


The new sign is also a symbol of Sinclair's ac- 
ceptance in the market place, where its 25,000 
independent dealers enjoy the loyal support of 
millions of discerning motorists. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


Some of our Wall Street colleagues 
remind us a little of the ancient 
story about the little old lady from 
Boston. “Did I ever travel?” said 
she, repeating the question of an 


out-of-town acquaintance. “Oh 
no. I was born here.” So it is 
with some Wall Streeters. De- 
voted to their ticker tape, their 


security analysts sessions and occa- 
sional visits to corporate board- 
rooms, they rarely stir from Man- 
hattan. 

That, happily, does not describe 
a Forsesman’s vision of business. 
Boston and Wall Street are both 
wonderful places. But they are 
neither of them as big as the world 
of business. . That is why the 
young lady who handles travel 
arrangements for Forses editors 
and executives is one of the busi- 
est members of our staff. 

One of the most indefatigable of 
Forskrs travellers is President Bruce 
C. Forbes. Wherever top corporate 
brass gathered in numbers last 
year, chances were you'd find 
President Forbes. Conventions. 
New car unveilings. He missed as 
few as possible. 

With President Forbes and Pub- 
lisher Malcolm Forbes setting the 
pace, Forses staffers crossed and 
recrossed the U.S. last year. Senior 
Editor Tom Thompson was hardly 
back from a swing of the West 
Coast aviation plants when he was 
off to Chicago and Middletown, 
Ohio. Some of the other cities on 
Forsss’ editors schedules in recent 
months: El Paso, Atlanta, Detroit, 
Denver, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Minneapo- 
lis. Oh yes, and Boston. 

Almost every article that appears 
in the magazine contains back- 
ground or fact gathered by Forses- 
men on their travels. You will not 
find many foreign datelines as such 
in Forses stories. Don’t let that fool 
you. Aware that events abroad 
have a tremendous influence on 
every decision of U.S. business, 
Forsesmen have been fanning out 
around the globe. Editor Byron 
Mack is shortly off for Latin 
America. Managing Editor James 
Michaels flew to Europe this fall. 
His goal: to make an on-the-spot 
study of the growing rivalry be- 
tween European trade blocs and 
their probable effect on U.S. busi- 
ness. Publisher Malcolm Forbes 
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was travelling almost as much as 
he was in the office. With Assist- 
ant Managing Editor Raymond 
Brady, he logged 60,000 miles last 
spring touring U.S. army bases to 
research a report on U.S. military 
spending. On other trips he talked 
with statesmen, treasury officials 
and businessmen almost across the 
globe. Among the countries he vis- 
ited: Japan, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Thailand, France, Great 
Britain. 

Forses financial editors were in 
the vanguard of those analysts who 
rediscovered Europe last year. One 
of the first was Financial Editor 
Elmer H. Shankland. Reports he: 
“Sitting here in New York, it’s just 
about impossible to make much 
sense out of a German balance 
sheet. But get over there and talk 
to the men who run the companies, 
and you find them amazingly co- 
operative.” 

Heading in the opposite direc- 
tion, Columnist Heinz Biel looked 
in on Australia, was impressed by 
what he calls “the tremendous in- 
vestment opportunities there.” 
Adds he, for the benefit of any 
readers who may plan a trip Down 
Under. “The influx of Italian 
immigrants has greatly improved 
the notoriously bad Australian 
cooking.” 

Even as this issue goes to press, 
a Forses task force headed by 
Publisher Malcolm Forbes is off 
on a 40,000-mile tour of U.S. Air 
Force bases all over the world. 
Their aim: to take a look at what 
the U.S. taxpayer is getting for his 
defense dollar. It will be several 
months before Forses readers will 
see the end product of this trip in 
a full-dress report in the magazine. 
By then other staff editors will 
have travelled more miles than 
they care to count in search of the 
news that counts in business and 
finance. It looks as though this year 
again, as last, Forses staffers will 
have to leave the staying-put to 
that legendary little old lady from 
Boston. 
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A PLANT 





















72,800 sq. ft. Jumbo brick 
on steel columns. Ceiling 
height 13’. 100% sprink- 
lered. 37,000 sq. ft. air con- 
ditioned. 100% financed by 
® local interests. 
































60,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. Ceil- 
ing heights 18’—12’—10’. 
100% sprinklered. Office 
air conditioned. Landscap- 
ing and spotlights included 
in contract. 


IN GEORGIA 


54,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry. Jumbo brick, face 
brick, aluminum curtain 
walls. 100% sprinklered and 
air conditioned. Paved park- 
ing for 200 cars. 








In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built at 
an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 

well below those that prevail in other sections, 

as you can see from the typical examples above. 
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WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY cas 
The 1980 edition of our building cost data book contains oa DATA 
photographs and complete specifications of many re- = toneia 


cently constructed plants, together with cost information. 
You'll find it highly interesting. 



































E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box1719F Atlanta1,Ga. Phone JAckson 2-6121 
































TRENDS & TANGENTS 





Bullish forecast for the rest of 1960 
comes from the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. The men who 
buy for the nation’s top manufacturers 
report that 41% of their firms plan 
to boost this year’s capital outlays 
over those of last year, and only 25% 
planned to spend less. Such spending 
could be a big influence on the course 
of the U.S. economy this year. 
. » @ 

Tobacco growers are perplexed by 
Great Britain’s recent move to relax 
restrictions on dollar imports. While 
the decision will enable them to take 
dollars out of Britain on their tobac- 
co sales, tobaccomen fear that Brit- 
ons may have become so accustomed 
to smoking Rhodesian blends that they 
no longer will be dominantly inter- 
ested in “Pure Virginian.” 

- * * 

Movies really do seem to be getting 
better than ever. Despite the compe- 
tition of television, attendance at the 
nation’s theatres rose 10% during 
January over the same month of 1959. 
Even better, attendance for all of 1959 
was up 7.3%. One reason: a continu- 
ing round of successful films, particu- 
larly such spectacles as “Ben-Hur” 
and “On the Beach.” 

e o * 

Hertz Corporation, which made its 
name renting cars and trucks, now 
is moving into the booming equip- 
ment leasing field. Hertz President 
Walter L. Jacobs has formed a new 
subsidiary which will lease equip- 
ment related to trucks and cars, such 
as over-the-road trailers, mobile fork 
lifts, bulldozers and aircraft main- 
tenance equipment. 

* es 7 
Airlines are suffering financially 


| from the CAB’s policy of duplicating 


service via competitive route awards 
on key runs, says Frederick F. Robin- 
son, president of the National Avia- 
tion Corp., an aviation investment 
company. Robinson feels strongly that 
such awards are the main reason the 
airlines are not making bigger money. 
His solution: a “realistic revamping” 
of route structures, conceivably to cut 
the number of trunklines in half. 
e . » 

Pensioners may not realize it, but 
they are getting richer every minute, 
according to the U.S. Government. 
The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare says the annual income 
of the nation’s citizens 65 and over 
has increased by at least $6 billion, 
to some $30 billion, since the mid- 
1950s. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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READERS SAY 


Sixties Agreement 


Sir: I was very favorably impressed by 
your editorial in your issue of Dec. 15 
(The Fabulous Sixties: Fact or Fan- 
tasy?) and meant to write you about it 
long ago. I’m taking the liberty of en- 
closing for your information a copy of 
some remarks I made before the Wharton 
School Alumni Society, and I’m sure you 
will feel, as I do, that it’s awfully nice 
when somebody so fully agrees with 
your thoughts. 

—Georce M. HuMPHREY 
Chairman, 
National Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In his speech, Mr. Humphrey, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, made a point 
parallel to that expressed in Forses’ edi- 
torial: that simple population growth, 
with a presumed increase in consump- 
tion, is not necessarily an economic boon 
—unless accompanied by an equivalent 
growth in investment and productivity 
and a careful husbanding of existing re- 
sources——Ep. 


How Much Candor? 


Srr: In the Side Lines section of the 
Jan. 15 issue, you note the candor of 
corporate heads in replying to stockhold- 
er queries. But that should not convey 
any delusions of a stockholder relations 
utopia. Corporate heads have not uni- 
formly seen the light on a purely volun- 
tary basis. Increasing regulation, more 
scholarly outside analysis . . . plus the 
generally pleasant news of the last dec- 
ade have also been effective. 

I would doubt the anxiety of the aver- 
age financial vice president to have you 
check with him regularly if sales were 
dropping and earnings prospects gloomy. 
In my own experience when John Q. 
Stockholder asks Mr. Willie Downtrend 
for answers, he should be prepared for 
somewhat less than candor except in rare 
instances. 

—WattTer H. WEINSTEIN 
New York, N. Y. 


Bad Timing 


Srr: I was wryly amused at your 
“Trends and Tangents” comment, in the 
Feb. 1 issue, that if one bought stocks in 
1959, the chances were better than two 
to one to have made a profit. I have the 
experience, unique I hope, of buying nine 
stocks and one mutual, and at the mo- 
ment have a perfect record of loss on 
every one. 

I spread this on the record to solace 
the one or two other individuals in the 
country in similar position. It isn’t that 
the portfolio (Southern California Edi- 
son, Texas Gulf Sulphur, Lorillard, Pa- 
cific Lighting, Mesta Machine, Public 
Service Electric, Stokely, R. R. Donnelly, 
General Motors and Investment Trust of 
Boston) is so bad; it’s just that my tim- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 











Why Some People 
Almost Always Make Money 


in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” 

people make money in the 
stock market, while some 
others “lose their shirts”? 
What is the basic secret of 
preserving and multiplying 
your family nest egg? 

After 35 years as a stock 
market investor, writer, brok- 
er and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of 
the answer: most investors 
have mistaken ideas about 
true financial safety. 


According to Mr. Loeb, a 
partner in the famed broker- 
age firm of E. F. Hutton & Company, 
it is actually safer to put a small por- 
tion of your capital in a well chosen 
speculative stock and keep the rest 
of it idle—than it is to put all of it 
in a blue-chip stock. And he tells 
why, based upon facts drawn from 
his wealth of successful experience. 

This is just some of the startling 
advice given in his unusual how-to- 
invest book, “THE BATTLE FOR 
INVESTMENT SURVIVAL.” (125,- 
000 copies have already been sold!) 


And here is some more: 
—Diversification can limit profits. 
—The fact that a stock is widely held 
by investment-trusts is not always a 
good reason for buying. 

—“Dollar averaging” may in some in- 
stances be throwing good money aft- 
er bad. 

—It’s really more advantageous to 
aim at doubling your money than to 
aim at investing it for a 4% to 6% 
return, 

What makes Mr. Loeb’s daring 
rules so impressive is that he is not 
an ivory-tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas “on paper.” 
Instead, he is one teacher who for 
35 years has practiced with cold 





G. M. LOEB, a partner in one of the 
nation’s foremost investment brokers, 
E. F. Hutton & Company, with which 
he has been associated for 35 years. 


cash what he preaches. And with big- 
profit results—for, as Newsweek Mag- 
azine says about his book, it is “writ- 
ten by a man who has outsmarted 
the market for years.” 

In this book he warns of Pitfalls 
for the Inexperienced . . . the Risks 

. tells What to Look For in Se- 
curity Programs ... What to Buy 
—and When Advantages of 
Switching Stocks ... How You Can 
Profit by Taking Some Losses ... 
How to Detect “Good” Buying or 
“Good” Selling . . . and many other 
professional investment techniques. 
No wonder the Wall Street Journal 
says: “His book is a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send no money. Simply mail cou- 
pon for a free-trial copy of Mr. 


Loeb’s book (together with a FREE 
If not con- 


copy of the Neill book). 
vinced within 10 days 
that it can repay its low 
price many times over, 
return it and pay noth- 
ing. But don’t delay. 
This book tells things 
you should be doing with 
your money right now 
—in today’s market! 








FREE—FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics" 


the other is Humphrey 
Neill’s Tape Reading 
and Market Tactics. 
This book is available 
to the general public 
only from the author's 
~ private stock at $6 each, 
and he has been deluged 
with orders from all 
over the country! Neill’s 
book will be sent to 





A national magazine 
recently reported that 
an amateur investor 
made over 2 million dol- 
lars using the advice he 
found in two books 
which he re-read almost 
woetiy. One of them 
was r. Loeb’s book; 


you FREE with your 
order for the Loeb book. 
It is a detailed course 
on how to make money 
by reading the tape as 
the professionals do. 





a Se a A a Se —— 
Mail For 10 Days’ Free Examination 


Simeon & Schuster, Publishers, Dept. 942 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 

l Please send me a copy of “The Battle for Invest- | 
ment Survival,”’ by G. =. Loeb, and a EE copy 

| Ex ape Neill’s and Market 





Reading 
at oe —_ ON APPA OVAL. If not convinced 
that can y its cost many times over, I may 
pth the books within ten days and pay nothing 
Otherwise I will send only $3.95 plus a few cents 
| postage as payment in full 


Name 
(please print) 


Adciress bau ‘ ' 


| City Zone State 
0 SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you ENCLOSE 
prof as payment in fuil—then WE PAY POST- 
Same 10-day return privilege with full re- 
fund GUARANTEED 
Ls — ee eee 












ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas 


that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using 
our products to cut costs, make a better product and im- 
prove efficiency. If there is an idea here that suggests a 
money-saving solution to you, just return the coupon and 
we'll send you full information on the subjects you check. 
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Plastic film keeps new homes “Durethene’”’ Dry 


EVERYWHERE, U.S.A. — DURETHENE 
polyethylene film is eliminating an 
annoying problem in new home construc- 
tion—water seepage. This tough, durable, 
plastic “membrane,” shown here being 
placed around the basement of a new 
Edward M. Ryan, Inc. home in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., stops moisture penetration 
completely. It is used around founda- 
tions, inside walls, under floors, over 
ceilings, under concrete slabs and crawl 
spaces. It is excellent, too, for enclosing 
areas for cement curing and for flashing. 

Moisture causes millions of dollars in 
damage annually. It peels paint, decays 
lumber, cracks and spalls concrete, warps 


a 
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and rots wood floors—not to mention 
mildew damage to stored materials. More 
than 80% of this moisture infiltrates 
from the ground; there is water under 
every house. 

DURETHENE film puts a stop to this 
sabotage. It is completely impenetrable 
to water, will not crack or break, and it 
is rot-proof. To builders, this means 
fewer call-backs and lower construction 
costs. To home buyers it means extra 
assurance. To both it is like money in the 
bank. (Special note to builders: Dure- 
THENE film comes in easy-to-handle rolls, 
in widths up to 40 feet and in 100-foot 
lengths.) 

There is a way to make sure you are 
getting a “Durethene” Dry home. Look 
for the bright, new Desert Dan symbol 
(shown at left)—the sign of a “Dure- 
thene” Dry home. 

If you are a dealer or distributor of 
building supplies, write for details on our 


“Desert Dan” promotion. Just check the 
coupon for complete information. 


Sound Traps : 
prune prison grapevine 


PORTLAND, OREGON—“Isolation” used to 
be a joke in the old Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary. Prisoners talked and passed objects 
freely to each other through the air ducts 
connecting the cells in the isolation build- 
ings. Troublemakers were able to foment 
unrest even when prison officials did their 
best to keep them separated from other 
prisoners. 

Not so in the new Oregon State Correc- 
tional Institution. There ArRcoustaT® 
Sound Traps throughout the ventilating 
system keep a damper on unruly spirits. 
The design of the ArRCOUSTAT sound at- 
tenuator is based on a principle utilized 
by Koppers to silence jet aircraft engines. 


Prison officials, including Superinten- 
dent P. J. Squier, say there is no doubt 
that ArrcousTaT’s silencing of the 
“speaking tubes” makes for easier and 
more effective control of inmates. Now 
troublemakers can be quarantined till 
tension dies down. The 261 AIRCOUSTAT 
Sound Traps in the institution’s ventilat- 
ing system were specified by Annand, 
Boone & Lei, Architects, Portland, Ore- 
gon. The consulting engineer was W. 
Bruce Morrison, Portland, Oregon. 

Koppers is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of sound-control equipment— 
devices used to help quiet our most 
modern schools, office buildings, record- 
ing studios, institutions, and prisons. For 
complete information, check the coupon. 











Myrt ce Beacu, S. C.—Wood is a favor- 
ite construction material with architects 
—especially for ultra modern motels 
along our vacation coasts. But dripping 
bathing suits, wet, sandy feet, salt spray 
and rain invite decay and termite attack 
in lumber. The finest hosts and hosteiries 
shy from these unwanted guests that 
always mean higher maintenance cost 
and lowered prestige. 

At more and more of the newer luxury 
motels, there’s a “no vacancy” sign 
posted for decay and termites. WoLMAN- 
IZED® pressure-treated lumber—a prod- 
uct of Koppers and its scores of independ- 





Steelmaking made easy 


ONTARIO, CANADA—The plant at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, doesn't look like a con- 
ventional steel mill. There are no tower- 
ing rows of stacks, no blast furnace in 
sight. But, once inside, you find it’s every 
inch a steel plant—a very special kind. 
Here, steel is produced directly from iron 
ore by the Strategic-Udy Process. 

The Udy process is simple. It does the 
iron-making job in just two steps: raw 
materials are charged into a kiln where 
the ore is partially reduced to a free- 
flowing sinter; and the sinter is then fed 
into an electric smelting furnace. From 
the furnace comes the molten semi-steel, 
which can then be refined by any of the 
currently used steel refining processes. 

Commercialization of the Udy process 
has been undertaken jointly by Koppers 
and the Strategic Materials Corporation, 
and more recently by a third partner, 
Elektrokemisk A/S of Oslo, Norway— 
the world’s leading designer and builder 
of electric smelting furnaces. 

The new Udy smelting technique 
means that integrated steel plants, em- 
ploying a direct reduction method of 
operation, are now economically pos- 
sible. Low-grade or contaminated ores, 
once considered useless, can be success- 
fully reduced to steel. Capital investment 
is lower, and operation is economical. 
Could on-the-spot ore reduction save 
money for you? Then check the coupon. 





Wolmanized® lumber keeps out uninvited guests 


ent licensee treaters—is being widely 
used because of its built-in chemical pro- 
tection against these wood destroyers. 
Architect James E. Cooney made 
extensive use of WOLMANIZED treated 
southern yellow pine in the 85-unit Dunes 
Village Motel. For years to come, WoL- 
MANIZED lumber will provide structural 
soundness for the expensive finish mate- 
rials. Best of all, the lumber in this splen- 
did seaside motel was pressure-treated 
for only pennies extra per board foot. 
WOLMANIZED pressure-treated lum- 
ber, protected against decay and termite 
attack, is being used for sills, joists, sub- 
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flooring, lumber in contact with masonry 
or near the ground; in wet process plants; 
in fact, virtually anywhere wood is used. 
For the many ways WOLMANIZED lum- 
ber can help you safeguard your building 
dollars—check the coupon. 


They work under water and like it 


SEYMOUR, CONN.—Summertime morale 
runs higher than it used to at the Kerite 
Company in Seymour, Connecticut. One 
reason: Koppers Built-Up Roofing, cov- 
ered with three to four inches of water. 

Making wire cable is a hot business. 
When the temperature soared outside, 
this 106-year-old electric cable manufac- 
turer used to have to shut down occa- 
sionally when working conditions simply 
became unbearable. Naturally, produc- 
tion suffered. 

The installation of Koppers water- 
cooled built-up roofing—on all eleven 
of the company’s newer buildings—re- 
duced inplant temperatures by 10° to 15 


on hottest summer days. This not only 
eliminated summer shutdowns, but, say 
company officials, the plant’s production 
improved over past years and employees 
were happier. 

The basic ingredient of Koppers 
ponded built-up roofing system is coal 
tar pitch, a truly water-resistant material 

in fact only coal-tar pitch can be 
used successfully for a ponded roof. 

Koppers built-up roofs, water-cooled 
or not, are bonded for 20 years. Service 
records show they far outlive their 20- 
year bond. For more information on how 
Koppers can help you solve your roofing 
problems, check the coupon. 





Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Metal Products 
Plastics « Tar Products « Wood Preserving « International 


rm—— PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW!I-~—— 


To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1428 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me further information on the follow- 
ing money-saving products and ideas: 
(C0 DURETHENE® POLYETHYLENE 
0 AIRCOUSTAT® SOUND TRAPS 
(OO WOLMANIZED® LUMBER 
0 STRATEGIC-UDY PROCESS 
(1 WATER-COOLED BUILT-UP ROOFING '! 


Company 


Job Title 


Address 





City ____Zone 








State 


Whose famous hands? 


And how does Robertshaw 
give them the touch of 
everyday magic ? 


These hands have revolutionized that 
American institution . . . the “comic” strip. 
Their magic brings to millions the jet- 
paced human drama of the air age, authen- 
tic to the last technical detail. Details like 
the pilot’s automatic oxygen regulator in 
the drawing above . . . one of the products 
of Robertshaw’s Aeronautical & Instru- 
ment Division, in Anaheim, California. 


Even without pen or brush, these famous 
hands have a touch of magic . . . everyday 
magic which they share with most Ameri- 
cans. For whether these hands grasp the 
wheel of a car . . . dial any desired climate 
on an air conditioner . . . or simply draw 
hot water from a tap . . . they have the help 
of Robertshaw controls. Controls that do 
much of the thinking and watching to make 
life simpler, safer and more comfortable in 
this world of growing automation. 
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The famous hands in the studio take for 
granted hot water at the twist of a wrist. 
They can, because an automatic Unitrol® 
made by Robertshaw’s Grayson Controls 
Division, in Long Beach, California, 
watches over the water heater . . . just as 
controls from other Robertshaw divisions 
make hundreds of things in the home, in 
land, sea or air travel and in industry, 


dependably automatic. 


To check your identification of these 
famous hands see page 53 


Koberta) uiy &. 


CONTROLS 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia * Subsidiaries 
and/or affiliates in Canada, 
Mexico and Australia. 


Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 






TOO MUCH PROSPERITY? 


How long will the boom last? At the moment there 
are whispers around that it may already be petering out. 
Witness the 10% decline in stocks. The strength in bonds. 
Reports of lagging steel warehouse sales (see page 15). 

Does trouble really lie ahead for our economy? On 
balance almost certainly it does not. There are just too 
many strong factors in the situation. Our foreign trade 
has finally started to pick up. Personal income is at record 
highs. Capital spending is rising. Government outlays 
at all levels remain tremendous. 

But one thing is worrying thoughtful businessmen: 
that we may have too much boom, not too little. An out- 
of-control boom that could lead to a bust. Ike dwelt on 
Federal Reserve Chief 
Martin is keeping money tight for this very reason. Both 
feel that if we go ahead too fast now we are sowing the 


this in his economic report. 


seeds of another slowdown and recession. 

Why should we worry about “too much” prosperity? 
In this connection, Manhattan’s well-informed First Na- 
tional City Bank has just issued a very timely warning 
to businessmen. The bank’s warning: take it easy on 
piling up inventories. “Whether [inventory] accumu- 
lation is crammed into the first part of 1960,” it says, 
“or cautiously stretched out over a longer period can 
spell the difference between boom and bust or a sus- 
tainable expansion.” 

Why this worry about inventory accumulation? The 
answer is very simple: because postwar experience has 
proven it to be a basic reason for the successive waves of 
boom and recession. 

It is easy to understand why this should be so. When 
businessmen and manufacturers build up their stocks of 
goods and materials, it means that the nation’s industries 
must turn out goods at a faster rate than they are being 
consumed. When you already have a high level of pros- 
perity this can be inflationary; for it leads companies to 
go in for expensive overtime and forces them to bid 
against one another for the goods and labor needed to 
turn out the extra goods. It even misleads some business- 
men into going in for unnecessary expansion. 

Over-fast inventory accumulation is dangerous for 
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another reason as well. Obviously it cannot go on forever 
Eventually, businessmen will have all the inventories 
they can carry. At this point, they will cut back orders, 
factories will have to let out workers and the economy 
will tend to slow down. This, in turn, can frighten 
businessmen into cutting their new orders and living off 
inventory. Result: a further contraction in orders and 
the possibility of a full-fledged recession. 

All this is no mere academic theory. It is what actually 
happened in the 1954 and 1958 recessions. In both cases, 
businesses built their stocks so fast in preceding months 
that they created inflationary pressures and in effect bor- 
rowed production from future periods. 

Today a certain amount of inventory rebuilding is in- 
evitable. Last year businessmen and manufacturers were 
already stepping up inventories from their recession 
lows. But the process was interrupted by the steel strike 
Now that the steel strike is over, this curve has begun 
climbing again. The chart on the next page shows this 
clearly. 

Inventories are probably not yet at a dangerous level 
At the end of 1959, inventories were still a shade below 
their 1957 high, even though business has moved up about 
6% since then. But if the level was not too high, the rate 
of accumulation probably was. Our economy obviously 
cannot go on for long adding to inventories at a $10- 
billion-plus annual rate. Certain industries especially are 
getting much of their impetus from inventory accumula- 
Steel, for 
example. Nobody believes that the current 142-million- 
ton annual rate of steel output can be maintained once 
inventories are normal. Autos are another case in point. 
About a third of January’s auto production, the First 
National City Bank points out, went into dealers’ stocks. 

When inventory-buildup in steel and autos finally ends, 
there will be something of a shock to the economy. There 
should be enough steam in other businesses, however, to 
take up the slack. But should over all inventory accumu- 
lation continue on a large scale, the economy will be 
letting itself in for future production layoffs on an 
across-the-board basis. Hence, shrewd businessmen are 


tion rather than from actual consumption. 
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INVENTORIES: KEY TO THE BOOM? 


How long will the current industrial boom go on? The answer, in part, depends on inventories. Right now business is 


in the stage of building inventories which were depleted during the steel strike and the earlier recession. But if they 
rise too high and too fast, as they did in 1957, economists feel there would be danger of an industrial slowdown when 
the stock-building petered out. As of the Fed's latest figures (for December, 1959), inventories were still well below 
the 1957 peak. But now businessmen and economists are watching closely to see how fast they rise in 1960. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
“Seasonally adjusted. Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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keeping a close eye on the FRB’s monthly inventory 
figures. In determining the life of the boom, inventories 
are probably crucial question No. One. 

In the matter of speculative excesses, it seems to me there 
is yet another figure which bears watching: consumer 
credit. At the end of 1959 consumer credit stood at an 
alltime high of $39.5 billion, a rise of better than 15% 
for the year. That is a lot of money. It means that the 
average U.S. family owes nearly $700 in installment 
debt. It means, as The New York Times recently pointed 
out, that the average wage-earner is in debt to the 
extent of nearly six full weeks’ salary. 

Now there is nothing wrong with installment buying 
as such. It helps young families get started in life. It 
has opened vast new markets to U.S. industry. But like 
inventory building, it too can be a kind of borrowing 
from the future. Every $1 in repayments an American 
obligates himself for means he will have $1 less to spend 
at some future time at the grocery store or on that fishing 
trip. Automen will never forget how the installment 
buying spree of 1955 gave them an 8-million car year 
but took hundreds of thousands of Americans out of the 
auto market for three years. Hence crucial question No. 
Two: Will consumer debt rise too fast? 

What can businessmen and investors do to help assure 
that our economy does not borrow too much from future 
demand in these ways? By being, I think, good busi- 
nessmen. 

For example, they can keep a close eye on their own 
inventories and not let themselves be lulled by prosperity 
into letting production get too far ahead 
of demand. They can consider postponing 
capital spending projects that are not needed 
right now. They can avoid going into debt 
as much as possible. As investors they can 
refuse to reach after securities on the 
strength of what they may be earning a 
decade hence. As consumers they can put 
off a few purchases until they have accumu- 
lated cash instead of buying on the install- 
ment plan. 

“We must,” President Eisenhower said in 
his Economic Report, “avoid speculative ex- 
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Vice President Nixon 






cesses and actions that would compress gains into so short 
a period that the rate of growth could not be sustained.” 
This, in other words, is no time to throw sound fiscal 
practices overboard. 


WHO TAKES THE LOW ROAD? 


Recently, in Washington, the leading candidates for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination apparently sought 
to prove their fitness by outdoing one another in reviling 
Vice President Nixon. I hope this performance does not 
set a pattern for the months ahead. Calling Nixon “a 
juvenile delinquent,” “a slicker,” etc., hardly enhances the 
stature of these Presidential aspirants. As a matter of 
practical politics such tactics will doubtless enlist the 
sympathies of many undecided voters for the Vice 
President. 

But, more importantly, such seedy campaigning denies 
the people of this country a discussion of some very basic 
issues which will be at stake this November—such funda- 
mentals as the method and means of combating inflation, 
expanding the gross national product (and there are 
those, not including Forses, who think these are mutually 
contradictory aspirations), the state of our national de- 
fense, the vast and still growing farm problem, etc. 

In the early days of the Administration, when the Vice 
President carried the campaigning ball for the Eisenhower 
Administration, he was often accused by his critics of 
over-emphasis on some Democratic Party 
shortcomings. “Eisenhower takes the high 
road while Nixon takes the low” was shouted 
often from the rostrums in the hustings. 

This early, widespread, continuous use 
of personal invective about Richard Nixon 
should disturb the Democratic political 
strategists because it is bound to anger 
many voters. 

It is to be hoped widespread reaction 
to this false campaign start will put an 
early end to the low road for the forth- 
coming campaign. 
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How the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel 
can give your products sales appeal 


When you make your product of Nickel 
Stainless Steel, you give it important ad- 
vantages in today’s competitive market. 

You give it the advantage of product 
quality—the lustrous beauty, outstanding 
serviceability, freedom from corrosion, 
and ease of cleaning that consumers 
prefer. 

In addition, you give your product 
the benefit of promotion such as shown 
above, in which stainless steel house- 
wares are featured in department store 
displays and in national advertising. 

Consumer preference for Nickel Stain- 
less Steel products is further insured 


through research, engineering, and tech- 
nical service to fabricators, which results 
in constantly improved quality and 
greater customer satisfaction. 

The basic beauty and serviceability of 
this gleaming metal, combined with pref- 
erence-building activities by Inco and 
stainless steel producers and manufac- 
turers, are why products of Nickel Stain- 
less Steel will have an increasing edge 
in the market place of the 60's. 

Why not consider Nickel Stainless 
Steel for your product? @1900,7.1.'. co.,1m 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


we, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited. (Inco-Canada)— producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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TO INSURE PLENTIFUL NICKEL 
for stainless steel and other uses, Inco- 
Canada is developing a mine in 
Manitoba to step up Inco-Canada’s 
capacity to 385,000,000 Ibs a year. This 
will boost Free World projected nickel 
output to over 650,000,000 Ibs in 1961— 
an all time high, and 60% more than the 
1959 Free World consumption. Above: 
headframe of new mine. 
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Gate 


ef entrance to Indian Loke Estates 


house 
residential area. Personne! at gate entrances, 
on duty 24 hours, maintain complete privacy. 


BEAUTIFUL ONE-HALF ACRE RESIDENTIAL SITES 
100 ft. wide by 218 ft. deep, with additional 70-ft. greenway 


back of each lot. . 


. from $3,450. Terms if desired. 


Leon tchewnan 


President of 
Indian Lake Estates, inc. 


(A Subsidiary of Alaska Oil & Mineral Co., Inc.) 
Washington, D. C., 910—1I7th Street, N. W. 


indian Loke Estotes, 
indian Lake Estotes 


Please Print 


F-2-15-60 | 


Photographed at Indian Lake Estates: Wide, white sand 
beach sloping gently into Lake We-oh-ya-Kapka. 


INDIAN LAKE Gaze 


MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR PRIVATE COUNTRY CLUB 
COMMUNITY IN SOUTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
18 Miles Southeast of Lake Wales 


Indian Lake Estates is an ideal place to live, and expertly 
planned for discriminating people. This private country club 
community is located in the Ridge Section—the hill and lake 
country which Holiday Magazine described as “The Best Part 
of Florida” ... and we agree. We like the elevation, proximity 
to both the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, our own 
15-square mile lake, and the delightful, dry climate. Being midway 
between ocean and gulf in the lovely hill and lake region adds up 
to an unbeatable combination. Perhaps the greatest asset to the 
newcomer to Indian Lake Estates is the fine caliber of the residents 
who comprise this very select private country club community. 


What is proving to be one of Florida’s finest developments of 
the resort-residential type is taking shape at Indian Lake Es- 
tates. This project has some large scale features seldom seen 
in a development of this type. For the enjoyment and exclusive 
use of Indian Lake Club members are a white sand beach, big lake, 
marina, club house, golf course and longest fresh water pier in 
Florida—golf course and pier both lighted by modern, mercury 
vapor lights. There are beautiful palm-lined, dual-lane avenues 
with modern, mercury vapor lights. You will want to see Indian 
Lake Estates on your visit to Florida. 


Office at the indian Lake Estates preperty in Floride 
at the intersection of Routes 60 and 6 30 58106 (2) 


All Purchasers Must Be Approved by the Indian Loke Club 
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STEEL 


BAROMETER 
CLOUDY? 


Steel’s fast comeback after 
the strike was causing some 
second thoughts about how 
long the boom would last. 





As THE longest steel strike in U.S. 
history ended last November, many 
an expert believed the industry would 
spend most of 1960 just catching up 
with its enormous backlog of orders. 
As 1960 began, industry spokesmen 
started to hedge a bit, startled in part 
by the speed in which they regained 
full-capacity operations. 

Yet even U.S. Steel’s cautious Roger 
Blough predicted that Big Steel was 
almost certain of capacity demand in 
the first half and saw no cutbacks in 
store until the third quarter. Others 
looked for full-blast operations all 
year. 

But last month there were signs 
that put even the second quarter 
under a shadow. The chief symptom: 
here and there some steel warehouses 
already were beginning to cut prices 
below record highs. U.S. Steel’s ware- 
house division in St. Louis cut prices 
on some products as much as $7.20 a 
ton. Inland Steel’s Ryerson division 
in Pittsburgh announced reductions 
of as much as 5% on larger orders. 

Over Already? Was this a sign that 
the steel boom might be over sooner 
than the optimists thought? Possibly. 
Warehouse orders are regarded by in- 
dustry veterans as one of the most 
sensitive indices of steel demand and 
the index no longer pointed to an all- 
out boom. Warehouses, or “steel serv- 
ice centers,” as they like to call 
themselves, fully deserve their status 
as economic weather forecasters. They 
earn their living by carrying a wide 
variety of steel products in their own 
inventories (bought at quantity prices 
at the mill) and reselling them to 
small steel users at higher “retail” 
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prices. Warehouses now rank even 
ahead of the auto industry as the best 
single market for steel. They absorb 
an estimated 20% of all U.S. steel 
output. Some major producers, nota- 
bly U.S. Steel and Inland, have long 
had their own warehousing operations. 

Close as they are to so many dif- 
ferent kinds of steel users, the ware- 
houses are considered by many to be 
one of the best guides to short-term 
demand. That was where the doubts 
were beginning to creep in. U.S. Steel 
and Inland were not the only price- 
trimmers. Smaller warehouses, which 
had been getting as much as $30 a 
ton premium on certain products in 
the “gray market” climate during and 
just after the strike, last month were 
retreating to standard book prices. 

Business As Usual. In a sense, this 
price-trimming was to be expected 
once the big mills had made a dent 
in their order backlogs. The point 
was that they seemed to be making 
a dent so quickly. Said one ware- 
houser in New York: “We're almost 
back to business as usual. Now, I'm 
starting to call them.” 

Robert Welch, spokesman for the 


CHECKING INVENTORY: 
the warehouses called them 






warehousers as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Steel Service Center In- 
stitute, naturally enough tried to put 
a cheerful face on the matter. “By 
April,” said he, “warehouse inven- 
tories in most products will be back 
to desired levels for fast and com- 
plete service.” That, of course, was 
desirable in itself. But it was also 
evidence that the strike-caused steel 
shortage had turned out to be smaller 
than some steelmen had _ thought. 


BONDS 


BOTTOM AT LAST? 


That recent rally in muni- 

cipal bond prices looked 

pretty impressive. But have 

the tax exempts really seen 
the bottom? 


“I’M KEEPING my fingers crossed,” con- 
fessed a leading Manhattan municipal 
bond dealer last month. “It’s a rally 
all right, but don’t ask me how long 
it will last.” 

It was a rally indeed. For the first 
time in almost three months, the 
prices of tax-exempt bonds* were 
pushed strongly ahead late last month 
and in early February. Samples: 
Chelan County Public Utility District 
5s of 2013 up from 107 to 108%4 bid in 
just four weeks; New York City 4%s 
of 1978 from 101% to 104. Reflected 
in the Dow-Jones municipal bond av- 
erage, the rally amounted to a healthy 
rise which brought yields down from 
3.84% to 3.67%. 

A Big Success. To a degree, the rise 
was a part of the general recovery in 
prices which swept all the bond mar- 
kets in late January and early Febru- 
ary. But the tax-exempt municipal 
bonds were showing a strength all of 
their own. Especially impressive to 
bondmen was the way in which the 


*“Municipal bonds,” or “tax exempts” as 
they are often called, are bonds issued by 
local ens and public authorities 
Their interest is exempt from all Federal 
income taxes. Total outstanding: $59 billion 
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market absorbed last month’s offering 
of $96-million New York State Power 
Authority 4% bonds of 2006. 

Not only was the entire issue over- 
subscribed, but the bonds quickly 
moved to a premium of 2% points bid. 
“Which proved again,’ boasted one 
municipal bond dealer, “that people 
are definitely interested in bonds 
when they can get both high interest 
rates and tax exemption.” 

Will tt Last? All this was impres- 
sive enough. But how permanent was 
the rally? The bond market had ral- 
lied in similar fashion early last fall 
after hitting a 25-year low in Septem- 
ber. That rally carried yields on the 
Dow-Jones municipal index from 
3.83% to 3.589%—which was a consid- 
erable rally for a market where yields 
are prices measured in “basis points” 
of one-hundredth of one per cent. 
But the rally was as short-lived as it 
was dramatic. In early December mu- 
nicipal bond prices turned down again, 
by mid-January had erased all their 
gains. 

Would the January-February rally 
prove as temporary as its predecessor? 
That was what the bondmen them- 
selves were wondering early this 
month. The general concensus: hope, 
but not much confidence. “I feel,” 
said George Gruner, vice president of 
municipal bond-dealing John Nuveen 
& Co., “that we are near the bottom 
of bond prices. But you can’t yet call 
it a strong bond market. Right now 
we are just having a minor fluctua- 
tion.” 

‘Declared Hemphill Noyes Bond 
Specialist William F. Stephens: “There 
is a light calendar of new offerings 
for the next 30 days, and this will tend 
to keep prices firm. After that? A 
lot depends on the general economy. 
If the boom continues, money will be 
tighter and municipal bond prices will 
have trouble advancing. If the econo- 
my falters, bonds should remain 
strong.” 

Three Reasons. Robert W. Swinarton, 
Dean Witter & Co.’s top municipal 
specialist, was more willing to diag- 
nose the rally than to predict its 
durability: Said he: “The municipal 
bond market has been strong for three 
reasons: 1) January reinvestment de- 
mand—we nearly always get this rise 
in January, 2) failure of the Fed 
to raise the rediscount rate and 3) 
hesitancy by the big banks about rais- 
ing the prime interest rate. But where 
is the market going next? You tell me.” 

Frank Smeal of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., was even less willing 
to predict that the rally would last: 
“The recovery,” said he, “could end 
at any time. As things look now, I 
don’t expect any large correction 
one way or the other.” 
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AIRLINES 


CONVERTIBLE 
LIABILITIES 


Equity dilution is bad 
enough when profits are 
stable. But the airlines these 
days are being forced to try 
it under even less favorable 


circumstances. 
“AIRLINE stockholders,” remarked 
one Wall Streeter recently, “have 


been carried away with their jets. 
One of these days, they’re going to 
be handed the bill.” Last month 
there were some signs that the day 
was at hand. Already plagued with 


their fiscal problems, the airlines 
again saw equity dilution rear its 
ugly head. 


In Los Angeles, President Terrell 
C. Drinkwater of Western Air Lines 
suddenly called his 44%4% convertible 
debentures (effective date: Feb 23). 
Since the conversion price was $18.83 
and Western common was selling at 
$30, Drinkwater was in effect forcing 
conversion of the debentures into 
new common shares. Meanwhile, in 
Washington, D.C., President David H. 
Baker of Capital Airlines disclosed 
that Capital would sell 909,659 new 
shares of common stock, offering 
them to current stockholders on a 
share-for-share basis. This would 
double the number of common shares 
outstanding:. 


THE TROUBLED AIR 


Those airlines which are in the proc- 
ess of increasing their common stock 
capitalization could hardly have 

a worse time. For the carriers 
suffered a sharp decline in net oper- 
ating income during October, a big 
deficit during November. Thus, stock- 
holders in such airlines as Western 
and Capital face a double threat to 
earnings. 


NET OPERATING INCOME ~ 
12 Domestic 
A 





























A Base for Borrowing. Behind both 
these moves lay a single motive. In 
order to support new borrowing for 
jet purchases, Drinkwater and Baker 
had set out to broaden their equity 
capitalizations. Western’s Drinkwater, 
now operating Electra turboprops and 
piston planes, is planning to add 
medium-range jets to his fleet. Cap- 
ital’s Baker, flying mostly Viscount 
turboprops, was preparing to assume 
$59.2 million in new debt in order to 
buy five Electras and seven Convair 
880 medium-range jets. 

Unlike Baker, however, Drink- 
water was bidding from strength. 
Western, an efficient and relatively 
non-competitive line in the Pacific 
Coast-Rocky Mountain area, logged 
record earnings of $4.75 last year. 
Capital, however, is fighting for its 
life. Tightly squeezed by bigger 
rivals in its eestern industrial region, 
Baker’s line has been operating at a 
loss (excluding capital gains) for the 
past four years. Since its Viscounts 
now face new jet and turboprop com- 
petition, Capital’s equipment situation 
is a crucial one. 

Growth & Growth. Although airline 
management may justifiably argue 
that additional jets and turboprops 
are a competitive necessity, it is 
anything but sure that they will pro- 
duce proportional additional earn- 
ings to cover the new shares. At 
present, prospects for airline profits 
are bleak. During most of 1959, net 
operating income of the 12 domestic 
trunklines ran well ahead of 1958. 
But in October profits dropped 77% 
below the corresponding month in 
1958, and in November the carriers 
logged a combined $9.1-million defi- 
cit—the worst loss since February, 
1958, their recession low. 

Reasons for this decline: bigger de- 
preciation write-offs and _ start-up 
costs on the jets. New competitive 
route awards by the CAB have worked 
to intensify the squeeze. 

It appears that issuance of new 
common shares will not end with 
Western and Capital. Because they 
have marketed some form or other of 
convertible security, dilution also lies 
ahead for such airlines as American, 
Eastern, Pan American, Northwest 
and Continental. Two notable hold- 
outs are United and Braniff. Yet 
even here there is no guarantee that 
money pressures will not force these 
lines too into the sale of either new 
equity or convertibles. 

One airline analyst puts the matter 
succinctly. Says he: “The airlines 
are generally considered to comprise 
a growth industry, and they custom- 
arily handle their financing as if they 
were. But the catch is that the 
growth is in revenues, not in profit.” 
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CHEMICALS 


CROSS WINDS 


Even with almost half its 
business hard hit by the steel 
strike, Union Carbide came 
through with one of the best 
1959 showings in the entire 
chemical business. 


Or ALL disciples of diversification, few 
have been more ardent than Morse 
Dial, chairman of Union Carbide 
Corp.,* second-ranking chemical com- 
pany. Dial sells more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent products to at least 14 different 
industries, makes everything from 
sausage casings and fabric yarns to 
plastics and the alloys that make 
stainless steels stainless. By that very 
token, however, Wall Streeters won- 
dered if Dial wasn’t being just a trifle 
exuberant last summer when he pre- 
dicted record sales and earnings for 
1959. After all, a steel strike was 
pending. Didn’t Carbide count on the 
metals trades (ferroalloys, industrial 
gases, and electrodes) for close to half 
its business? 

As it turned out last month, Dial 
was a better prophet than the wor- 
riers. During the second half, Car- 
bide’s business in all three metals 
categories did drop off sharply. But 
that was where Dial’s diversification 
came in. The drop in metals business 
was more than compensated for by 
record demand for the chemicals and 
plastics that make up the other 54% 
of Carbide’s mix. In fact, with the 
strike still dragging on, Carbide’s 


*Union Carbide Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 138. Price range (1959-60) : nigh. 
15042; low, 12044. Dividend (1959): $3.60. In- 
dicated 1960 payout: $3.60. ay per share 
(1959) : $5.70. Total assets: $1.5 billion. Ticker 
symbol: UK, 





UNION CARBIDE’S DIAL: 
exuberance was justified 
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fourth quarter hit an alltime record 
for that period—which is traditonally 
the company’s biggest of the year. 

As a result, last month Dial could 
report that his sales and earnings did 
hit his projected records. Volume for 
the year was up 18% to $1.53 billion. 
Net, at $5.70 a share, was 37% ahead 
of 1958 and 28.1% above the $4.45 
earned in 1957. In fact, even with 
weakness in metals, Dial showed a 
better snapback than most of his 
competitors. For instance, at top- 
ranking du Pont, estimated earnings 
ran less than 10% ahead of 1957. 
Allied Chemical, although it picked 
up almost 46% from recessed 1958, 
still did not quite reach 1957’s per 
share figure of $2.58. 

Last month, with the strike out of 
the way and record steel production 
anticipated, Carbide had a big wind 
blowing behind all its divisions. As 
Dial confidently put it: “Union Car- 
bide Corp. expects a continued im- 
provement in sales and earnings this 
year.” 


SULPHUR 


TROUBLES 
& TRIUMPH 


Considering what it went 

through last year, Freeport 

Sulphur turned in a remark- 
ably good report. 


IF EVER a man had trouble last year, 
it was Langbourne M. Williams, chair- 
man of the Freeport Sulphur Co.* 
First of all, the Johnny-come-lately 
producers of Mexican sulphur still 
were cutting into the markets of the 
established U.S. producers. Oil pro- 
duction, another Freeport line, was 
swamped with excess crude. And to 
top things off, Fidel Castro passed a 
new law which could tax Freeport’s 
Cuban nickel project out of existence 
before it even got started. 

Last month, though, like a magician 
pulling rabbits out of an empty hat, 
Langbourne Williams showed that he 
had been no sluggard in dealing with 
the problems. The proof was in his 
preliminary statement of Freeport’s 
earnings for 1959. During the year, 
said Williams, earnings for the com- 
pany came to $14.5 million ($1.93 a 
share), up 10.7% from 1958, and the 
highest in Freeport’s history. 

Sulphur & Sale. How had Williams 
managed to show a gain in the face 


*Freeport Sulphur Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent ice: 2434. Price range (1959-60): high, 
%; low, 23%4. Dividend (1959): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1960 yout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1959): $1.93. Total assets: $1645 million. 


Ticker symbol 





FREEPORT’S WILLIAMS: 
not as bad as it looked 


of such a year? Partly he had suc- 
ceeded because 1959 had not been as 
bad as it appeared. For one thing, 
the Mexican invasion had slowed 
down to a walk. Total U.S. sulphur 
consumption rose 11.1% to 6 million 
short tons, but Mexican shipments in- 
creased by only 6.5%, the lowest rate 
of increase since the Mexican com- 
panies first invaded the U.S. market 
in 1956. The result, as noted by Free- 
port’s Vice President John C. Car- 
rington: “Prices were not up during 
the year, but our tonnage sales of 
sulphur were—so they contributed to 
our gain in profits.” 

Even its oil business, in an indirect 
sort of way, had made money for 
Freeport. During 1958, Williams sold 
Freeport’s Lake Washington, La. oil 
properties to a subsidiary of the So- 
cony Mobil Oil Co. As a result, Free- 


port’s current assets swelled from 
$31.3 million to $92.4 million. Since 
Williams had invested most of his 


extra cash in high-yielding govern- 
ment bonds, the interest on that 
money also helped Freeport raise its 
earnings. 

Cuban Rhumba. Along with the oil 
money and the pick-up in sulphur, 
there was even the chance that Wil- 
liams’ alchemy might extend to the 
biggest Freeport problem of all: Cuba, 
the embattled site of the Freeport 
nickel project. All told, some $119 
million has been earmarked for the 
project, with $19 million having been 
put up by the company, $25 million by 
a group of steel and auto companies 
and another $75 million by the banks 
Near mid-month, with three months’ 
permission to export nickel without 
the 25% tax, Freeport Sulphur had 
hopes that it might yet straighten 
things out with Fidel Castro. 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE RED AND 
THE BLACK 


Douglas Aircraft’s 1959 re- 

rt looked simply terrible. 

But the planemaker’s 1960 

figures will be better because 
of it. 


In Los ANGELES one day last month, 
Chairman Donald W. Douglas of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.* appeared be- 
fore the firm’s board of directors, 
calmly reported the biggest deficit 
ever registered by a single company 
in the history of the aircraft industry. 
The mighty Santa Monica plane- 
maker, which netted $16.8 million in 
fiscal 1958, lost a whopping $33.8 mil- 
lion during fiscal 1959 (ended Novem- 
ber 30). 

The Hard Way. Oddly enough, the 
news was received with remarkable 
equanimity even on the Big Board, 
where Douglas common wavered 
hardly at all. For it was not unex- 
pected. What’s more, bad news that it 
was, it was not by far the bad news 
it seemed. Gambling to preserve his 
company’s station as a renowned 
builder of airline craft, Chairman 
Douglas had deliberately poured a 
quarter of a billion dollars into his 
DC-8 jet, which went into service 
last fall. And in so doing, he had 
financed his project the hard way. 

Instead of spreading development 
and inventory charges forward against 
future deliveries (as Boeing has done 
with its 707 jet), Douglas wrote off 
his costs largely as they were in- 
curred. To make things statistically 
worse, he had been able to deliver few 
commercial aircraft during 1959. Thus 


*Douglas Aircraft Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 38. Price range (1959-60): high, 
59%4; low, 3614. Dividend (1959) : $1. Indicated 
1 ret: none. er per share (1959): 
$s. as assets: $472.9 million. Ticker 
sym ro. 


DOUGLAS’ DOUGLAS: 
a decline in write-offs, a return to profits 
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Douglas’ concentrated costs were 
poorly covered by revenues, and the 
planemaker dived far into the red. 

Jet Speed-up. To Douglas’ 19,000 
stockholders, news of the big deficit 
was oceasion for some shock. Actually, 
however, there are some potent re- 
storatives built intoDon Douglas’ con- 
servative accounting. By getting his 
cost burden out of the way quickly, 
he had devised compensating enhance- 
ment of Douglas’ outlook for near- 
term profits. Explains Treasurer 
Bernard L. Brown: “The largest bite 
was taken in fiscal 1959. Since the 
third quarter, our write-offs have 
been declining. This year there should 
be a sharp drop in these charges, and 
we should show increasing profit as 
DC-8 deliveries build up.” 

To aircraft buffs, one of the more 
appealing aspects of Douglas’ present 
position is its schedule of DC-8 de- 
liveries. Currently the company has 
sold 153 of these planes, with only 14 
of them delivered in fiscal 1959. In 
its present fiscal year, Loouglas will 
deliver about 90 DC-8s. At a price 
of $5 million per jet, this would give 
the company $450 million in revenues 
from this source alone. That figure is 
more than half the size of the $883.9- 
million sales of fiscal 1959, would 
stand as the biggest yearly airliner 
volume in Douglas’ history. And 
since a major portion of expenses are 
now past, these sales should produce 
a good profit margin in future reports. 

Question Marks. Although past write- 
offs and potential sales in the DC-8 
program are the predominant factors 
in Douglas’ current fiscal flight, there 
is an even greater item of long-range 
consequence: the 70% to 80% of sales 
the company normally expects from 
the Pentagon. Like most large mili- 
tary suppliers, lately Don Douglas has 
seen his military profits decline. 
Within the next two years, such 
projects as Douglas’ A3D and A4D 
Navy attack planes, its C-133 Air 
Force transport and its Thor inter- 


DC-8 JET AIRLINER: 


[CONCENTRATED COSTS | 


Where did Douglos Aircraft lose all 
that money last year? ($65 million be- 
fore taxes, $34 million after tax credit.) 
Actually, quarter by quarter the com- 
pany showed fairly good operating 
profits. But write offs on the DC-8 de- 
velopment program far exceeded op- 
erating profits, threw the company 
deeply into the red every single 
quarter. 
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mediate-range ballistic missile are 
likely to be phased out. In partial 
compensation, Douglas, however, has 
at least three promising programs in 
its Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile, its 
Genie air-to-air missile and its Sky 
Bolt air-to-ground ballistic missile. 
On balance, Douglas appears to be 
holding its own fairly well in military 
markets. 

Another big question mark is 
whether Don Douglas will elect to 
build a short-to-medium range jet 
airliner. Lately he has been probing 
the market possibilities of his blue- 
printed DC-9, has been talking to 
France’s Sud Aviation about produc- 
ing its highly successful Caravelle 
liner in this country under license. 
The DC-9 program would mean a 
resumption of development and _ in- 
ventory write-offs but would give 
Douglas his own plane for world-wide 
sale. A Caravelle licensing agreement 
would be cheaper but would offer 
more limited long-term opportunities 
for profit. 

Treasurer Bernie Brown, however, 
discounts the impact DC-9 write-offs 
might have on earnings during fiscal 
1960. “For one thing,” says he, “we 
will benefit from work already done 
on the DC-8. Therefore, charges 
against a DC-9 program would be 
nowhere near the magnitude of those 
on the DC-8. Secondly, even if we 
decided tomorrow to build the DC-9, 
it takes time for write-offs to build 
up. It is simply too late for such a 
new program to have a very great 
effect on our profits during 1960.” 
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ELECTRONICS 





THE STRONG MEDICINE OF RCA 


When Dr. John Burns stepped into the presidency of Radio Corp. 


of America three years ago, his 
bleeding from self-imposed wou 


_ was a sluggish giant 


Burns prescribed a dras- 


tic treatment, involving virtually complete reorganization of 
the company. Now the effects are just beginning to show. 


NExT WEEK, with much fanfare, a 
new data processing center to handle 
brokerage accounts will open for 
business on the 16th floor of 45 Wall 
Street, smack in the middle of New 
York’s financial district. What with 
new computer installations springing 
up like mushrooms all over the coun- 
try, that might seem routine—except 
for the name over the door: Radio 
Corp. of America.* 

Traditionally, RCA’s name has been 
synonymous with instruments of enter- 
tainment—broadcasting, records, tele- 
vision and radio sets. But in the eyes 
of John Lawrence Burns, RCA’s presi- 
dent, next week’s Wall Street cere- 
mony will represent not “another 
opening, another show.” To his mind 
it will be rather a symbol of a new 
face RCA is presenting to the world. 
No longer, says Burns, is RCA a 
company based predominantly on en- 
tertainment. Instead its underpin- 
nings are, as Burns puts it, “the three 
Cs that will make the world of the 
future go round; computation, com- 
munication and controls.” 

Considering its past, computers are 
a strange business to find RCA in. 
Its timing is even stranger. Though 
the commercial computer business as 
such is only six years old, an impres- 
sive field of rivals is already well- 
entrenched. Among them: Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Sperry 
Rand, Burroughs Corp., General Elec- 
tric, | Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Philco, plus an assortment of lesser 
lights. As most of these have already 
learned the hard way, it is an exceed- 
ingly agonizing business to break into. 
For the first five years at best, nobody 
makes money in electronic brains. 
Many instead have met with stagger- 
ing losses. 

Interim Report. That prospect doesn’t 
faze Burns a bit. In fact, ever since he 
took over as RCA’s president in March 
1957, Burns has been chewing on 
equally tough problems. Yet, though 
he had never bossed a big company 
before, he has survived. What’s more, 
when RCA’s official figures for 1959 
are released this month, Burns will 
have at least an external symbol of his 


*Radio Corp. of America. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 601%. Price range (1959-60): 
high, 7314; low, 434%. Dividend (1959): $1.50 
lus 2% stock. Indicated 1960 payout: $1.50. 

rnings per share (1959) : $2.01. Total assets: 
$743.3 million. Ticker symbol: RCA. 
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inner confidence that he has RCA’s 
affairs well in hand. They will show 
the first upturn in RCA’s earnings 
after three years of steady decline. 
Guts of the report: a 29% rise in net 
profit on a 17% rise in sales. 

“That,” says Burns, “is just an in- 
terim report, although the margins 
are now headed in the right direc- 
tion. But current levels hardly indi- 
cate how far we plan to go.” 

On that score, Burns has very pre- 
cise objectives. Short range (by 
1965), he expects RCA to become a 
broadly-based electronics company, 
with far less emphasis on entertain- 
ment. By then, sales, he hopes, 
should be twice the current level 
($1.3 billion in 1959). Earnings, how- 
ever, could quadruple (last year’s 
net: $40 million). 

King-sized Problems. It is character- 
istic of Burns, at 51, to know just 
where he means to go—and to be 
confident that he will get there. He 
always has ever since he took a doc- 
torate in metallurgy (Harvard, 1934), 
moved on to teach at Harvard and at 
Lehigh University, moved on again 
to go to work as a laborer (at 50 cents 
an hour) for Republic Steel. 

By 1941 he was head of Repub- 


lic’s wire making division, a job he 
gave up to join Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, a top-ranking management con- 
sultant firm. Within a year, he was 
a partner. For the next 15 years he 
gave advice to almost one third of the 
nation’s top 100 companies (includ- 
ing RCA). Thus when at last he sat 
down at the president’s desk at RCA, 
Burns did so secure in the knowledge 
that he was well aware of its problems. 

They were considerable. In a single 
decade the company had more than 
trebled in size. Yet, though sales had 
risen to a potent $1,176 million, assets 
to no less than $720.7 million, RCA’s 
basic profitability had seriously de, 
clined. Net return on sales had slid 
steadily, from 7.9% in 1950 to a weak 
3.2°% in 1957. It was still going down. 

One thing that faced RCA in its 
biggest business—consumer products 
—was increasingly bitter competition 
for an ever smaller market. Between 
1955 and 1958, industry TV set sales 
dropped a solid 39°, inducing a con- 
tinuous erosion of profits. Mean- 
while, defense business was looming 
ever larger in the RCA sales book, 
but this was not the kind of volume 
calculated to repair the fractured 
margins. 

Deepest Hole. The biggest drain 
Burns faced was the outlay RCA 
kept pouring into such ventures as 
color TV, computers and semi-con- 
ductors. Into color TV alone, RCA 
has sunk some $130 million over a 
decade. About $30 million of this sum 
represents capitalized manufacturing 
and broadcasting equipment, which 
can be depreciated. The rest is sheer 


RCA’S CHAIRMAN SARNOFF & PRESIDENT BURNS: 
shifting from show business to “computation and controls” 
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The costs of all three ventures, as 
represented by actual write-offs be-- 
tween 1955 and 1959, totaled approxi- 
mately $3.50 per share after taxes, a 
compared with a cumulative $13.02 
per share actually earned over the 
same years. As long as black and 
white TV was engaged in its explo- 
sive boom, these drains on earnings 
were obscured. But when TV set sales 
slowed, they became all too apparent. 

Meanwhile, RCA was staggering 
under a barrage of legal blows from 
competitors and the Justice Depart- 
ment alike. Their net effect was to 
relax RCA’s grasp on its unrivaled 
pool of communication-electronics 
patents. Yet even before the compa- 
ny signed a consent decree in early 
1958, which in effect ended its licensing 
system, RCA’s royalty revenue had 
been slumping. 

Disappearing Prop. This was a mas- 
sive blow. “For a quarter of a cen- 
tury,” says Chairman David Sarnoff, 
“those royalties were important in- 
come, in some years accounting for as 
much as $15 million.” They played 
a central role in the picture of RCA 
prosperity. Says Sarnoff candidly: 
“Our royalties, in fact, made our re- 
turn on equity look better than it 
really was on the basis of direct 
manufacturing and sales.” As a re- 
sult, he adds, “people thought if we 
lost our royalties, we'd fall flat on 
our fanny. We didn’t. We just took 
up the slack with new business.” 

Explosive growth over the past 15 
years had brought RCA still other 
problems. By the late Fifties, RCA 
was easily the largest “electronics” 
company in the U.S. Yet at a time 





CHANGING PICTURE 


Entertainment electronics, chiefly 
telecasting and TV set manutacture, 
is still the biggest part of RCA’s busi- 
ness. But the other lines are growing 
faster. This year entertainment will 
be down to around 50% of total sales 
which are estimated to top the $1.5 
billion level. 
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RADIO CORP. COMPUTER CONSOLE: 





“the greater the success, the bigger the losses” 


when far smaller electronic compa- 
nies were merrily frisking ahead, big 
RCA, as many outsiders saw it, was 
moving along with the slow gait of a 
muscle-bound giant. 

That lumbering pace was the in- 
heritance of years in which RCA 
had developed and grown as an “en- 
tertainment” company. When the 1950s 
began, broadcasting (i.e., National 
Broadcasting Co.), records and set 
manufacture (including components) 
represented a solid 88% of the com- 
pany’s business. 

New Talents Needed. General Sar- 
noff, the one-time telegrapher whose 
vision built up RCA from a small be- 
ginning as a radio set producer into a 
wide-ranging electronic colossus, was 

-and is—a brilliant innovator and 
tactician. He was perhaps somewhat 
less successful as an administrator. 
The same is probably also true of 
Frank Folsom, RCA’s president from 
1949 to early 1957 (and still chairman 
of the executive committee of RCA’s 
board). A top-notch merchandiser, 
it was he who was largely responsible 
for RCA’s pre-eminent position in TV 
sets during the early 1950s. In 1955, 
up against myriad competitors, RCA 
produced over 18% of the 7.7 million 
sets sold that year. 

What was good enough in 1955, 
however, proved something less than 
that after the TV boom slowed. Non- 
entertainment activities were repre- 
senting an ever larger part of RCA’s 
total business (see chart). That, and 
sheer size, put a pressure on RCA’s 
loose operational structure which 
highlighted its deficiencies. Then in 
1956 Folsom decided to resign the 


presidency for reasons of health, and 
Sarnoff set out to look for someone 
with a fresh approach to RCA’s situ- 
ation. “We had simply arrived at a 
point,” explains Sarnoff, “where the 
company had to be operated by some- 
one who perhaps had some aptitude 
for entertainment, but who also had 
a feel for engineering and would be 
a top-notch administrator.” So Sar- 
noff brought in Burns—already an 
expert in management techniques, if 
not in actually running a company— 
as “operating boss” of RCA. Though 
he himself is still chief executive offi- 
cer, the relationship, says Sarnoff, “is 
a partnership.” Reserved to Sarnoff 
was the commanding voice in policy. 
To Burns went clear jurisdiction in 
day-to-day operations. 

Blocked Communications. Much of 
RCA’s current direction was set be- 
fore Burns arrived—although, as a 
consultant, in some part it derived 
from his recommendations. His job, 
therefore, was less to point a direc- 
tion than to make ventures, to which 
RCA was already deeply committed, 
return a profit. 

His first task—and one not yet com- 
pleted—was to tighten up RCA’s in- 
ternal structure. Always progressive 
in its research, thanks to its patent 
royalty income, RCA also had a re- 
spected marketing punch. But some- 
where between creativity and mer- 
chandising, internal communications 
were less than adequate. Thus one 
of Burns’ first moves was to create a 
corps of “management engineers” to 
tie together the loose ends in product 
development, production, accounting 
and marketing. 
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CHECKING TELEVISION SETS FOR COLOR FIDELITY: 
on a $130-million investment, the beginnings of profit 


The Meeting Syndrome. One effect 
has been to cut back internal paper 
work sharply. In one department 
alone, for example, Burns’ manage- 
ment engineers dispensed with 140 
regular and unnecessary reports. In 
another, paper work has been cut by 
a solid 40%. Says one RCA executive: 
“We used to have meeting after meet- 
ing every day. Besides, each division 
would have big semi-annual con- 
claves. For weeks ahead, some 30 or 
40 executives would be devoting all 
their time to working up elaborate 
presentations, including fancy charts, 
explaining figures that everybody al- 
ready knew.” These meetings have 
been stopped. “By eliminating much 
of the unnecessary work that’s grown 
up over the years,” says George W. 
Chane, vice president for adminis- 
tration and finance, “productivity of 
the non-direct work force has been 
improved by 15%.” 

The center of gravity in manage- 
ment ranks has also shifted. Of the 
1,000 or so individuals (out of 86,000 
employees) who could be considered 
as comprising “management,” at least 
100 are new arrivals within the past 
year, and relatively few of them are 
entertainment-oriented. 

Relaxed Days Ended. Most of these 
changes are so recent that their ef- 
fects have hardly begun to show. But 
the relaxed ways of RCA personnel 
are visibly vanishing. In 1960, RCA 
officials suggest, this tightening should 
show some solid results. One goes so 
far as to predict that “our new tech- 
niques of administration should im- 
prove gross margins in some depart- 
ments by as much as 50% this year.” 
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Such changes have not been limited 
to white collar work. Wherever pos- 
sible, Burns has pushed automation 
of mechanical operations. Color tube 
production at the Lancaster (Pa.) 
plant, for example, formerly a highly 
complicated hand operation, has re- 
cently been so highly mechanized 
that the labor factor is now minimal. 

RCA vs. Everyone. Burns, however, 
still has his work cut out for him. 
Luckily, the ten-year drain for color 
TV development has just about ended. 
RCA insisted on promoting color 
against the massed—and highly vocal 
—opposition of all the rest of the in- 
dustry, and it was an exceedingly ex- 
pensive course. (Though Sarnoff pre- 
fers to call the costs so far “an 
investment, rather than a loss.”) 

Industry opposition, says Sarnoff, 
came as no surprise. “I spent $50 mil- 
lion before the first black and white 
set was sold,” says he, “and I expected 
the same thing from color.” But he 
also concedes that he had expected 
other. setmakers to come in sooner. 
“Perhaps,” he concludes, “I made a 
mistake in judging the time, but not 
a mistake in going ahead with it. By 
1955, for practical purposes, black and 
white had arrived at a point of stabil- 
ization, with a market approaching 
saturation and low profits. You had 
to get on with something new. We 
chose color.” 

In making that choice, Sarnoff 
grabbed a tiger by the tail. Only last 
year, after five years of producing 
color sets, did RCA finally reach 
breakeven on running color set oper- 
ations. With that point reached, says 
Burns, and color set sales pick- 











ing up steadily (figures are still se- 
cret), out-of-pocket losses have ended. 

Solid Ranks Breaking? Burns claims 
that many dealers, who had bucked 
against handling color because of 
service and financing problems, are 
now taking on the line. The upshot, 
he thinks, is obvious. “The other set- 
makers are going to have to come 
in,” Burns insists. “The public is be- 
ginning to learn about color; they 
won't want to deprive themselves 
much longer. Admiral Corp. has al- 
ready broken the solid ranks, and the 
protests of the rest have been muted 
of late.” 

Burns expects that even when 
other set producers do turn to color, 
RCA will retain a very comfortable 
lead position in market share (vs 
100% of the current tiny volume) 
Nor does Burns think lower prices 
(color sets now start around $495, vs. 
an average $200 for black and 
white) are needed to pave the way 
for mass demand. “People,” he 
claims, “are willing to buy at that 
price. There’s no immediate likeli- 
hood of lower prices until we get 
real mass production, the others come 
in, and we make an industry of it.” 

One out-of-pocket color TV ex- 
pense, has not ceased: subsidized color 
telecasting. More sponsors want to 
shift to color, and NBC will step up its 
color programming from 735 hours to 
844 hours this year. But the broad- 
casting company is still picking up 
“incremental costs”—the difference 
between actual color costs and what 
the same show would have cost in 
black and white. Burns however dis- 
misses these continuing losses as 
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“minor.” But that is a relative term. 

Still an Entertainer. Burns points out 
that RCA is still very much in the 
black and white TV business, al- 
though he concedes that Zenith “tem- 
porarily” got a slight sales edge last 
year. But if color were included, he 
argues, RCA would still be the na- 
tion’s number one setmaker. 

No more than Sarnoff would Burns, 
however, be ready to discount RCA’s 
big entertainment business, though 
there is a deliberate effort to foster 
other kinds of activity. After all, en- 
tertainment items (e.g. sets and 
broadcasting, video tape machines, 
broadcasting equipment, records and 
components) last year accounted for 
a big $742.5 million, or 54% of RCA’s 
total volume. A marketing break- 
through on color could kick that figure 
up sharply. 

So might video tape recorders. 
RCA didn’t get to market with a com- 
mercial video recorder until mid- 
.1959, some two years after Ampex 
Corp. Since then it has delivered 
about 40 (worth $50,000 to $63,000 
each), has orders for 100 more, now 
claims to be running neck and neck 
with Ampex in monthly sales. Yet 
with only 569 television stations 
in the US., this market is obviously 
limited. RCA technicians, however, 
have also designed a scaled-down. 
less expensive model for industrial 
and school use, and on a laboratory 
basis have devised a “home-sized” 
recorder. 

More Defense. Yet it is on the non- 
entertainment end of their business 
that Sarnoff and Burns are focusing 
most intently in future plans. RCA’s 
defense business, for one: thing, has 
been growing steadily. From $228.6 
million in 1955, it rose to about $470 
million last year, will be running at 
a $500-million clip by the end of 
1960. 

Since most of its contracts are on 
a cost-plus-fixed fee basis, RCA’s 
defense work hasn't been riotously 
profitable. But neither has it caused 
losses. 

To a degree, RCA's very talent has 
limited its profits. Most of its con- 
tracts are for very big, very sovhisti- 
cated gear. For instance, it is prime 
contractor for the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System. It makes 
ground check-out equipment for the 
Atlas, operates all the technical equip- 
ment at Cape Canaveral and has two 
study contracts for a world-wide 
communications system. “The bigger, 
the more complicated the system,” 
notes Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, senior 
executive vice president, who rides 
herd on both research and defense 
work, “the fewer will be produced. 
And once we've developed it, a smaller 
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outfit can turn out a production run 
to order.” 

Ocean of Research. Between its own 
initiative and government contracts, 
RCA is thus spending in excess of 
$150 million a year on research, prod- 
uct development and engineering. One 
thing it has gotten back from it is a 
pool of some 6,000 scientists and en- 
gineers, a concentration of electronic 
talent surpassed in private industry 
only by the Bell System. 

So far, however, this vast concen- 
tration of scientific study has done 
very little for RCA’s own balance 
sheet. Take its semi-conductor oper- 
ation. RCA made its first commercial 
transistors in 1953, today ranks first 
(among 80 producers) in numbers of 
transistors produced (although second 
to Texas Instruments in dollar value). 
In the entire semi-conductor field 
(which includes diodes and rectifiers 
as well), it ranks fourth after Texas 
Instruments, General Electric and 
Transitron. Yet where Texas Instru- 
ments over the past six years has 
netted 4%-6% on sales, RCA’s semi- 
conductor division got into the black 
for the first time late in 1959. 

Results: Technical and Practical. Dr. 
Engstrom has an explanation. In spite 
of the large volume of entertainment 
and computer transistors turned out, 
the cost of developing specialized 
items and working them into total 
circuitry has run high. One advance 
has been the micro-module, a com- 
plete electronic circuit so small that 
six can fit into a teaspoon. Yet, tech- 
nological achievement that it is, the 
micro-module is still too expensive 
even for military use. John Burns, to 








be sure, likes to display a tiny radio, 
about the size of four cigarettes, which 
uses micro-modules. Its cost: $75,000. 
But such sophistication is not likely 
soon to spread to RCA’s balance sheet. 
Another concentrated effort is being 
given to the match-head sized Jap- 
anese-invented tunnel diode, so-called 
because electrons. “tunnel” through 
with the speed of light. Capable of 
functioning 100 times faster than a 
transistor on even less power, they 
are now being distributed to other 
manufacturers for test applications. 

Now that their semi-conductor op- 
eration is in the black, Sarnoff and 
Burns maintain, “there’s no place to 
go but up.” That seems likely enough 
if RCA can do no more than hold its 
current market share. Industry sales 
of semi-conductors last year approxi- 
mated $400 million; in 1960 this figure 
is expected to hit $530 million. 

Lots of Cushions. Paradoxically, while 
transitor use is growing, sales of stan- 
dard vacuum tubes, which transitors 
are supposed to replace, are also ris- 
ing. Recently RCA introduced its 
Nuvistor, a thumbnail-sized tube, for 
which it sees great possibilities. 

Among the other strings to RCA’s 
bow is its communications equipment, 
which ranges from teletype apparatus 
through personal radiophones to trans- 
continental microwave systems. It is 
reliably profitable. Equally so is RCA 
Communications Co., RCA’s oldest 
business, and a leader in transoceanic 
communication, as well as such sci- 
entific equipment as electron micro- 
scopes and industrial inspection de- 
vices. Broadcasting operations too 
have long been comfortably in the 
black. 

Most of these activities have some 
inherent growth potential. But right 
now Sarnoff and Burns are pinning 
their big hopes on data processing 
equipment, in spite of their apparent 


lateness in entering the race. “Who 
says we're late?” demands Burns 
rhetorically. “We may have been 


cautious, but we’re not late.” 

The Fly in the Ointment. At the mo- 
ment, however, computers are still a 
small tail on RCA’s kite. Although it 
has installed 15 of its medium-size, 
solid-state 501s and has another 60 
on order, even this theoretical $50- 
million worth is only a bump on the 
$1.4 billion in sales RCA rang up last 
year. Burns, however, is willing to 
predict that a decade from now RCA 
will be one of the three or four sur- 


viving computer makers. Sarnoff, 
never given to pessimism, goes 
further: “In ten years, data process- 


ing alone will be equal to the total 
volume of RCA today.” 

There’s only one fly in this oint- 
ment of optimism. For the next four 
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years at least, computers are going to 
run up heavy losses for Radio Corp. 
Observes Sarnoff ruefully: “It’s a 
little hard to explain to stockholders 
that the more successful we are [i.e., 
the more computers sold], the worse 
the losses.” 

Computer Economics. That prospect 
is embedded in the basic economics 
of the computer business, essentially 
a leasing operation on very expensive 
machinery. On top of preliminary re- 
search and development costs (which 
may have run as high as $100 million), 
a hopeful entry must spend millions 
more to produce and finance data 
processing systems before rentals 
even begin to come in. And in most 
cases it takes anywhere from three to 
five years before net rentals (gross 
rental less servicing costs) balance 
out merely the original manufactur- 
ing costs of the equipment. 

Once rental income does start com- 
ing in, however, it builds up rapidly. 
But, assuming RCA does continue 
to sell its computers at its current 
order rate, it could be five years 
before annual income from its equip- 
ment matches annual outgo. It might 
take another five years for RCA to 
recover its total cumulative costs. 

Red Ink First. Thus, regardless of 
computer making’s long-range possi- 
bilities, for the first five years or so 
the books will show losses. Burns 
prefers to call these “money-in-the- 
bank losses,” on the ground that they 
really represent deferred income. That 
view, of coursé, assumes that RCA 
will still be in the computer race a 
decade hence. 

Burns is confident that it will be. 


MICRO-MODULE CIRCUITS: 
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“We're not exactly raw novices in 
the field,” he says. “RCA was making 
analogue computers before 1949, de- 
livered its first big digital Bizmac 
computer as early as 1955. That one 
is still the largest known system in 
operation.” 

Still RCA actually produced only 
six Bizmacs, and its computer men 
were grimly aware of trade gossip 
that the company was falling on its 
face in data processing. “The delay 
was deliberate,” replies Theodore A. 
Smith, executive vice president of in- 
dustrial electronics products. “When 
the market suddenly appeared in 1955, 
we had to make a choice: whether to 
scramble in fast with tube models, 
or take time to develop a proper solid- 
state (transistorized) model. Since we 
had never been in the office equip- 
ment business, we had te have a 
technically better product to offer 
when we did hit the market. We 
waited until we had it.” 

RCA Offsets. Burns readily grants 
that IBM (which he refers to as “that 
giant”), with its long dominance in 


tabulating equipment and its major 


position in computers, may well have 
an edge on commercial systems and 
sales techniques in the office equip- 
ment market. But he claims some 
offsetting advantages. 

For one thing, RCA boasts the wia- 
est and most complete electronic 
service organization in the world. Its 
annual service fees alone could rank 
it among the top 300 U.S. companies. 
“More important,” says Burns, “at 
least two thirds of the cost of any 
computer is the basic circuitry. All 
other computer makers have to buy 
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most of their components. We make 
almost all of them ourselves, which 
gives us both lower production cost 
and tighter design control.” 

To an important degree, Burns 
himself will stand or fall on the 
success of RCA’s computer efforts. 
For it is he who is generally credited 
with having given the original impetus 
to RCA’s entry into the field, while 
he himself was still an outside con- 
sultant. Since he has been president, 
says Sarnoff, “he translated the en- 
thusiasms into practice, found the 
people, developed the department.” 

Doubled Return? Such problems, in- 
herent in the computer business, 
Burns faces with equanimity. The 
drain of capital for color development 
and for transistors has been stemmed 
Deficiencies in internal operations are 
rapidly being patched up. “From now 
on,” says administrator-finance man 
Chane, “return on assets employed is 
the by-word. The minimum return 
on assets must be 10°, preferably 
15%.” Quite obviously, that goal has 
not been yet achieved. 

The possibility, however, is there 
so much RCA brass swear to. With 
their new systems in effect, they be- 
lieve, RCA’s rate of return should just 
double in less than five years. Says 
one: “Just on our current volume, 
last year’s $40-million net should be 
$80 million. And if volume should 
double, then profits should run in the 
neighborhood of $160 million.” 

When and if that should happen 
and Sarnoff and Burns are among 
the first to add the qualifiers—it 
would be more than just an advance. 
It would be a revolution. 






INVESTMENTS 


HIGH RETURN, 
LOW RISK 


Their growing scarcity value 
has not pace: 4 industrial pre- 
ferred stocks from being 
forced down by high interest 


rates. 





Last month Wall Street’s Eastman 
Dillon dutifully brought out its an- 
nual list of preferred stocks issued 
during the preceding year and had 
pretty much the same story to tell as 
in every other recent period: in- 
dustrial preferreds continue to be a 
vanishing breed. 

Utility companies were still selling 
preferreds, Eastman Dillon reported. 
What with the need to keep a reason- 
able equity-to-debt ratio in the face 
of seemingly endless expansion needs, 
they had little choice. Not so in- 
dustrial companies. Those that needed 
money preferred to borrow and pay in- 
terest in 48 cent tax dollars rather than 
to sell preferreds and pay out fully 
taxed dividend dollars. Of some 58 
major preferred issues that came to 
market last year, just 15 were issued 
by industrial corporations. This de- 
spite the fact that money was tight 
and many a corporation was casting 
about for new sources of capital. 

Yet their scarcity value apparently 
did little last year to protect preferred 
shares. The same tight money situa- 
tion that squeezed bond prices also hit 
preferred shares rather hard. 

As their prices fell, the yields on 
preferreds accordingly rose. In 1958, 
for example, General Motors $3.75 
preferred sold as high as 92 to yield 
just a shade over 4%; last month it 
was under 80 and yielding 4.7%. 

Among many industrial companies, 
in fact, a company’s preferred shares 
were last month yielding considerably 
more than its common shares. Some 
prominent examples: du Pont (com- 
mon yield 3%, $3.50 preferred yield 
4.6%); U.S. Steel (common yield 3.3%, 
preferred, 5%). 

Bonds, of course, yielded as much 
or more. But preferred shares had 
certain advantages. One advantage: 
taxes. If preferreds are more costly 
from the tax point of view for the 
issuer, they are less so for the in- 
vestor. Unlike the interest from bonds, 
their dividends qualify for the 4% 
tax credit for individual income taxes; 
for corporations who hold them, their 
dividends are taxable at a rate of 
only 7%%, whereas interest income is 
taxable at the full 52%. Another ad- 
vantage: permanence. Unlike many 


bonds, most preferreds either cannot 
be paid off at all when interest rates 
are more favorable or can be called 
only at a substantial premium. Said 
one veteran preferred stock dealer 
last month: “You won't get rich on 


‘em. But there aren’t many industrial 
preferreds around anymore. And 
where else can you get that kind of 
return today, with so little risk and 
without worry about losing your po- 
sition when money rates ease?” 





Dividend 

$4.00 
1.75 
7.00 
1.75 
6.00 
3.75 
5.25 
3.75 
7.00 
3.50 
5.00 
2.25 
4.20 
4.50 
3.50 
5.50 


Allied Stores 

American Can 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Sugar Refining 
American Tobacco 
Armstrong Cork 
Associated Dry Goods 
Atlantic Refining 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borg-Warner 

Budd Co 

Carrier Corp. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
Colgate Palmolive 
Continental Baking 
Continental Can 

Crown Zellerbach 

du Pont 

du Pont 

General Mills 

General Motors 
General Motors 
General Tire 

W. T. Grant 

Great Western Sugar 
Hunt Foods & Industries 
International Paper 
Jones & Laughlin 
Koppers 

Liggett & Myers 

Macy's “A” 

May Department Stores 1947 
Melville Shoe “B” 
Merck 

Midland Ross 

National Biscuit 
National Lead “A” 
Newberry 

Philco 

Philip Morris 

Quaker Oats 

Radio Corp. of Americo 
Reynolds Tobacco 

St. Regis Paper 
Safeway Stores 
Spencer Chemical 
Standard Brands 

U.S. Gypsum 

U.S. Rubber 

U.S. Smelting & Refining 
U.S. Steel 

Vulcan Materials 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wheeling Steel 

Wilson & Co. 


NC: non-callable 





LEADING INDUSTRIAL PREFERREDS LISTED ON THE NYSE 
Shares 
Outstanding 
1449,332 NC 


1,780,000 NC 


,688,850 120 


1,000,000 103 
835,644 120 102 


3,602,811 NC 


Call Recent 
Price Price 


$100 77 
36% 
500,000 NC 135 
29% 
527,831 NC 118% 
161,522 77 
149,786 100 101 
352,000 75% 
933,887 NC 140 
118,307 77 
110,000 100 82 
235,346 52 40% 
186,500 1012 89% 
100,000 105 8812 
125,000 100 742 
128,000 105 101’ 
144,565 110 762 
282,682 102% 872 
700,000 104 76 
974 
103% 
792 


192,517 


221,473 115 


100,508 100% 100% 
150,000 100 75 
150,000 NC 133 
123,095 105 85 
218,350 107% 86% 
293,568 105 98 
150,000 107% 78 
208,741 NC 1422 
159,610 1072 81 
245,003 100 722 
139,523 103 79 
120,000 102 71\'’2 
140,348 104 892 
248,045 NC 148 
234,293 NC 145 
100,000 101’ 72 
100,000 101% 65% 
169,981 105¥2 77a 
172,348 NC 127 
900,824 100 6858 
372,848 101 77 
108,460 101% 89144 
256,938 101 81 
128,180 10242 82 
209,100 100 

78,222 NC 
651,091 NC 
467 948 NC 


112,292 
467,085 
347,580 
191,300 
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UTILITIES 


DELAFIELD’S 
DILEMMA 


To stay “in the top drawer,” 

Con Ed’s Charley Delafield 

is prepared to pay a stiff 
price for new money. 


OnE company that did turn to pre- 
ferred financing (see p. 24) with a 
vengeance last month was giant Con- 
solidated Edison.* For months in his 
office high above Irving Place in New 
York, Charles B. Delafield had wres- 
tled with the problem—how and 
where to begin raising the $800 mil- 
lion in new capital Con Ed would 
need for modernization and expansion 
over the next five years. As the Man- 
hattan utility’s top moneyman, Finan- 
cial Vice President Charley Delafield 
had the problem squarely in his lap. 
His decision: Con Ed would sell a 
cool $60 million in preferred stock. 
The Bait. Slated to be completed in 
early March, the deal represents the 
largest block of preferred stock of- 
fered by an electric utility since the 
war. Even more eyebrow-raising was 
the dividend that mighty Con Ed, the 
nation’s biggest power company, had 
found it necessary to offer. In Decem- 
ber, even the weakest companies in 
the industry could sell new preferred 
issues for an average dividend re- 
turn of 5.3%. But last month, Dela- 
field had to offer 5.75% before he 
could line up eight big institu- 
*Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 6342. Price range (1959- 
60): high, 6814; low, 581%. Dividend (1959) : 
$2.80. Indicated 1960 payout: $3. Earnings per 


share (1959): $3.92. Total assets: $2.4 billion. 
Ticker symbol: ED. 


OVERLOADED CIRCUIT? 
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tional investors to buy his new 
preferred. Even at that, Delafield ad- 
mitted, it had been no easy matter. 

For Con Ed it was going to be a 
costly business. Unlike bond interest, 
which is deductible as a business ex- 
pense before income taxes, preferred 
dividends must be paid out of net 
earnings after taxes. Hence, to pay a 
$5.75 dividend on each new preferred 
share, Con Ed must generate nearly 
$12 in pre-tax operating profits. 

The Mighty . . . Fallen. Unfortunate- 
ly, as Delafield explained, Con Ed had 
virtually no choice in the matter, Tra- 
ditionally one of the most conservative 
of utilities in money matters, Con Ed 
had nevertheless done one of the best 
jobs in the industry in protecting 
earnings growth from dilution. It had 
done this by selling new common 
stock as sparingly as possible and de- 
pending heavily upon retained earn- 
ings plus long-term loans to pay for 
heavy spending programs. 

But last year alone, Delafield noted, 
the company added more than $300 
million to its debt load, pushing the 
total to nearly $1.2 billion. With 
precious little common stock and no 
preferred stock at all sold in recent 
years, Con Ed’s debt zoomed from a 
conservative 49.5% of total capital to 
56.2% in just 12 months. 

To the men who evaluate the qual- 
ity of bonds, a ratio of 50% debt, 50% 
equity capital is just about right. Un- 
willing to sell new common (“That 
way you give too much away to new- 
comers”), Delafield says there was no 
other way to increase the proportion 
of equity capital at once but to sell 
more preferred, costly as it was. 

For one thing, Delafield pointed out, 
selling Con Ed bonds wasn’t the cinch 
it used to be. In December of 1959, 
he had placed $75 million worth of 
Double A, 5%4% bonds with a Wall 
Street syndicate. “They had a tough 
time selling them,” said Delafield. 

As for selling more common, that 
would be no bargain either. He sold 
$51 million in convertible debentures 
early last year. That left the equiva- 
lent of 1 million shares of common 
stock hanging over the market wait- 
ing for Con Ed common to move sub- 
stantially above the conversion price 
of $61 (recent price: $63). “With that 
sword hanging over us,” says Dela- 
field, “we’d have to offer a sizable 
discount to sell more common.” 

Delafield also had Con Ed’s good 
name to protect. With another $740 
million to raise over the next five 
years, he said, “we had to lower our 
debt ratio now to support more long- 
term debt later. When that time comes, 
I don’t want the rating agencies to say 
to me, ‘Pal, you’re no longer out of the 
top drawer.” 


SERVEL’S MENZIES: 
“I bet on myself” 


FINANCE 


OTHER WORLDS 


Servel is back in the black 

after seven long years, but 

it has been more of a salvage 

operation than a_ personal 

triumph for Boss Duncan 
Venszies. 


“I TAKE on speculative situations,” de- 
clares Duncan Cameron Menzies, “and 
I bet on myself. I can’t think of a 
better bet.” Back in 1954, when 
Scottish-born Duncan Menzies was 
tapped for the presidency of Servel, 
Inc.,* it was generally agreed that the 
situation was quite speculative. 

A manufacturer of gas refrigerators, 
Servel was then uncomfortably close 
to bankruptcy. In betting upon him- 
self to make good at Servel, Menzies 
was in lonely company indeed. 

Success or Failure? By last month, 
from one point of view, it could be 
said that Menzies had won his bet. 
The company’s crisp new annual re- 
port disclosed a net profit of $3.1 mil- 
lion for the year ended October 31 
It was the first time since 1952 that 
Servel had ended a year in the black 

But Duncan Menzies’ triumph was 
not unalloyed. For he had had to work 
hard to recoup after an early fumble 
At the time of his arrival at Servel, 
fresh from corporate clean-up jobs 
at Ball Brothers (glass jars) and 
Johnson & Johnson (surgical dress- 
ings), Menzies talked bravely of re- 
viving Servel’s appliance business. He 
succeeded in cutting the firm’s deficit 
from $8.2 million in 1954 to $1.8 mil- 
lion in 1956. But he was never able to 
push into the profits column. Rather 
than lose all, Menzies finally decided 


*Servel, Inc. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
144%. Price range (1959-60): high, 17%; low, 
9%. Dividend (1959): none. Indicated 1960 
ayout: none. Earnings r share (1959) 
1.64. Total assets: $19.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: SE. 





to sell the manufacturing divisions. 

Watching the Calendar. Thus by late 
1958, Servel consisted of $13.5 million 
in cash, a $19.6-million tax loss carry- 
forward and a corporate shell. Menzies 
began to look around for companies 
to buy. Before the year ended, he 
had made his first purchase: small but 
sound Burgess Battery Co. (now $20- 
million sales), a maker of dry-cell 
batteries for flashlights, hearing aids 
and portable radios. 

Since then, Menzies’ quest has pro- 
gressed slowly indeed. Servel has 
studied about 200 possible acquisitions 
yearly, but has come up with no 
follow-up deal. Menzies, however, 
still continues to flit about the country 
surveying prospective purchases. Says 
he: “At present we're talking with 
about a dozen different companies. | 
think we need to buy at least one, 
possibly two more.” 

But Menzies can no longer afford to 
be leisurely about his quest. Part of 
Servel’s valuable tax loss carry- 
forward is slowly gurgling down the 
drain. In 1959, the corporation earned 
$3 million while $4 million in tax 
benefits expired, leaving $1 million 
unused. This year Servel faces the 
expiration of a huge $8.5-million in tax 
loss carry-forward, and whatever part 
of that Duncan Menzies fails to match 
in profits will be gone forever. 

“Most important,” says Menzies, “is 
that we buy the right company. Tax 
benefits are the icing on the cake. Still, 
this is a year for concern.” 





CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 


Prices of insulated copper wire have 
swung widely in the past few years 
but not nearly so widely as that of the 
raw copper from which it is made. 
Thus Continental Copper & Steel, a 
non-integrated producer of copper 
wire, has had to contend with unpre- 
dictable prices for the things it sells 
but even more unpredictable prices 
for the things it buys. Result: a severe 
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METALS 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
A SMALL OCTOPUS 


For years Continental Cop- 

per & Steel has thrashed 

about in small ponds. But 

to survive, says the presi- 

dent, it must head for deep 
waters. 


IN CORPORATE seas where swim such 
leviathans as Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda, New York-based Con- 
tinental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc.* paddles quietly indeed, like a 
smart but small octopus. President 
Mortimor S. Gordon’s main business 
is making copper wire and cable and 
he has tentacles dipped in four other 
fields. Unlike the others, he hasn’t a 
mine, a smelter or another copper 
product to call his own. 

Tide-Tossed. For so small a corporate 
octopus (total assets: $44 million), 
survival has lately been no easy mat- 
ter. As recently us 1956, Gordon could 
bring down better than 5% of sales 
to net profit, squeeze a healthy 23% 
return on invested capital. But by 
1959, his total net fell to just 1.4% of 
sales for a profit of $774,000 on $53.7 
million volume. CCS’ return on 
equity fell to a mere 3.4% (36c per 
share on book value of $10.51). 

Last month, even when CCS seemed 
to be rising from such inky depths, 
Gordon did not really have much to 
cheer about. True, sales through the 
first half of fiscal 1960 (which ends 
June 30) reached $30 million, up 20% 
over 1959. At that rate, said Gordon, 
total net could reach $1 per share for 
the full year, almost three times as 
much as the year before. But even at 
that, 1960 would still be far short of 
the $2.30 it earned in 1956. 

The Squeeze. CCS’ main problem, 
as Gordon is quick to admit, is its 
lack of intregrated facilities. From the 
time all its tentacles were drawn to- 
gether in 1948 into the present cor- 
porate body, CCS has had to buy most 
of its raw material in semi-finisred, 
hence more costly, forms. Thus, Cior- 
don’s profits have swelled and ebbed 
according to forces beyond his con- 
trol. The squeeze has been most 
severe in his Hatfield division, whose 
output of insulated copper wire and 
cable accounts for roughly half his 
sales volume. 

Gordon has to buy his copper in 
“rod” form. In effect, this means he 


*Continenta) Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 

Traded NYSE. ecent price: 13%. Price 

: high, 1644; low, 1154. Divi- 

: 70c. Indicated 1960 payout: 70c. 

——— per share (1959): 36c. Total assets: 
$44 million. Ticker symbol: CCX. 


pays a profit to the mine owner who 
sells the ore, the refiner who turns it 
into “blister,” the smelter who turns 
blister into bars and the mill operator 
who draws bars into rod. Only then 
can he look for his own profit. 

“Unfortunately,” says Gordon, “ours 
was the easiest part of the business to 
get into because of the small capital 
investment required.” Thus, abundant 
capacity keeps prices of finished wire 
low while the price of semi-finished 
copper fluctuates violently. 

Ceiling Becomes Floor? A director of 
CCS since it was founded, and presi- 
dent since 1956, Gordon has long 
plugged away to keep his octopus in 
trim, chopping off a profitless division 
here, installing new machinery there. 
But only recently, says he, has he 
been able to take care of the biggest 
and neediest arm, the Hatfield divi- 
sion. At a cost of $10 million, a huge 
sum for CCS’ size, Gordon is expand- 
ing his entire copper wire and cable 
facilities. The very heart of the pro- 
gram is a new mill that will permit 
Gordon to buy copper bars and make 
his own rod stock. By cutting out 
this key middleman, Gordon says, “we 
can make money on sheer volume 
alone. Anything else we can make on 
finished wire is gravy. This is the year 
when volume, the thing that used to be 
the ceiling on our profits, now becomes 
our floor.” 

Gordon believes more vertical in- 
tegration of this kind is a must. This 
is true for more than the Hatfield di- 
vision. CCS also has a fat tentacle 
dipped into insect wire and industrial 
screening, ranks as one of the top 
three producers in the field. And it 
has a slim tentacle in the steel in- 
dustry (tool steels and special alloys) 
and another in boat building (lifeboats 
and winches). “There won’t be room 
for companies our size in the future,” 
says he. “We must become a giant.” 

But Gordon is emphatically un- 
apolegetic about his failure to get 
started sooner on vertical integration 
“This company started with absolutely 
no working capital, obsolete plants 
and, frankly, not much of a reputa- 
tion,” he explains. “Now we have $21.5 
million in working capital, vastly im- 
proved plants, a start toward integra- 
tion and we’ve generated $27 million 
in profit to boot.” 

Giant Killer. If, considering its poor 
start, CCS had come a long way, it 
clearly had a long way to go to get 
giant-size. But it was equally clear 
that Gordon, a strapping six-footer, 
had no fear of giants as such. Gradu- 
ated from Columbia Law School at 
the age of 21, his career began with a 
law suit facing the great Charles 
Evans Hughes. The “out-of-court” 
settlement he got was scored a victory. 
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When a man dies, his family cannot suddenly develop 
half an appetite, purchase half a pair of shoes, make 
do with half an education. 


They cannot live in part of a house, pay part of a 
doctor bill, drive a piece of a car, any more than they 
can row a boat with only one oar. 

What part of your present income would your fam- 
ily get? What part would your Social Security, insur- 
ance and other assets provide? 

What minimum income would your family require 
for food, housing, clothing, utilities, health and edu- 
cation—to live the way you want them to? 


The answers to all of your questions are as close as 
your telephone. Your Metropolitan Man can help 
you compute your family’s unique and special needs. 
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Could your family reach the shore with only one oar? 


And he can help you provide for them with individu- 
ally tailored protection. 

And you'll be happy to learn how much protection 
your family can have—and you can afford—with a 
thoughtful program worked out by an expert. 

Your Metropolitan Man is equipped with the widest 
assortment of policies in Metropolitan’s history with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and bene- 
fits. There was never a better time. Call him now. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








American-Marietta is an 


important supplier of dolomite 
and magnesite to the steel industry 
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ERICAN-MARIETTA 


REFRACTORIES 


Major steel producing companies draw heavily on 
American-Marietta’s production of dead-burned 


dolomite and magnesite for refractory purposes. 


These basic products are essential in the construc- 
tion of steel furnaces and for the lining and 
maintenance of furnace flues, stacks, side walls and 
bottoms. Approximately thirty pounds of dead- 


burned dolomite and four pounds of magnesite 


products are used to produce one ton of steel. 


American-Marietta’s facilities for processing 
refractory materials are located near leading steel 
producing centers. Reserves of raw material are 
estimated to be sufficient for many years of high 
level operations. To keep pace with projected 
heavy demands, A-M is again expanding its capac- 


ity to produce magnesite and dolomite. 


American-Marietta invites you to send for its 64 page brochure, “Plants, 
Products, Processes.”’ It depicts A-M’s progress through creative research and 
strategic diversification—from the Company's inception in 1913 to its recog- 
nized position today as one of the nation’s leading industrial corporations. 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS «+ DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT +» HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


WM, 


American-Marietta 
Company 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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WHAT FATE FOR 
THE BULL? 


Is the bull market over? For 
the first time in two years, 
that question produces a real 
division of minds among 
Wall Street’s hardbitten pro- 
fessionals. 


BEARISHNESS has never been a popular 
commodity in Wall Street, and last 
month it still was not. Bitter experi- 
ence through eleven years of rising 
markets has taught would-be bears 
to be exceedingly shy. But prompted 
by January’s persistent selloff, many 


aggressive shorts are amateurs.” 

Taking an informal poll of profes- 
sional opinion early this month, 
ForsBeEs reporters turned up few actual 
bears. What pessimists there were 
comprised a small—but unusually 
vocal—minority. January’s one-way 
market had, indeed, left many a once 
complacent bull visibly shaken. But 
on balance the great majority of Wall 
Street professionals were disinclined 
to yet sound any requiem for the long 
bull market. 

What was visible was a basic change 
of mood. Analysts, who only a few 
months ago were bursting with con- 
fidence in the upward progress of the 
market, had patently lost much of 
their former zest. For once, significant 


clined to look for the market to make 
new highs, but relatively few thought 
it would be soon. A typical point of 
view was expressed by Gerald Loeb, 
of E.F. Hutton & Co. “I think the 
bull market in equities is not over,” 
said he. “The technical position of the 
list was weak in many directions, and 
it is being corrected.” 

Something of the same point of view 
was expressed by Edmund W. Tabell, 
of Walston & Co., a well-known tech- 
nical chart follower. “There should 
be an upward surge in about six 
months to around 700,” predicts he 
“But we are now in the final phase 
of the ten-year upward trend, and in 
early 1961 the surge may peter out.” 
After that, Tabell expects the aver- 



























































a longtime bull was conspicuously numbers of the professionals were ages to drop to about 525-550, stay 
heading for the sidelines, undecided. content to straddle the fence. there for two or three years. “Two 
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years from now,” he suggests, “the 
market may stand where it is now.” 

But there are dissenting voices 
among the erstwhile bulls. “The mar- 
ket,” says William R. White, of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, “is past its peak. 
The odds are three to one that this 
is so.” White does not expect the 
market to collapse, however. Says he: 
“It’s going through a period of dis- 
tribution, which should last through 
1960. We will see lower highs and 
lower lows, and very likely slightly 
increased volume later in the year.” 

Also forthright among the bears is 
Edson Gould, of Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co. “By next winter, or the spring 
of 1961,” he says, “the DJIs will fall 
to around 524. The present rally won't 
hold. The market will probably be 
under 600 by Washington’s birthday, 
around 585-590 in three weeks or so.” 
But Gould expects a “good rise” this 
summer. 

Likewise on the dour side are the 
views of Broker Jacques Coe, of 
Jacques Coe & Co. “The market,” 
says he flatly, “is past its ultimate 
peak. You can expect rallies, but 
1960 is cyclically a down year. 

“Of course,” adds Coe, “one can be 
right on the market, wrong on stocks. 
Some groups haven’t been exploited. 
For example, the oils are very well 
liquidated.” 

Kenneth Ward, of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., is more hopeful. Says he: “The 
bull market in selected stocks is not 
over, though there are many cracks 
in the dike. What we are having is a 
selective decline in stocks that were 
leaders. What we are coming to is a 
truer appraisal of values.” 

Adds Gerald S. Colby, of Boston’s 
du Pont, Homsey & Co.: ‘The bull 
market is not over. The background 
of the market looks more like 1956 
than 1957.” Much the same conclu- 
sions lead Gerson Lublin, of Henry 
Hentz & Co. to look for a new peak 
late this year. “Until then,” he says, 
“the market will be a drifting affair 
with no pronounced trends for four 
to six months.” 

Many a professional, however, ap- 
parently felt last month that it was a 
time for a bit of astute fence-sitting. 
Among them: Dreyfus & Co.’s Jack 
Dreyfus. “I have,” he said last week, 
“absolutely no conclusions as to the 
ultimate direction of the market.” 
Equally loath to make any prediction 
was Chart Technician John Magee. 
What does impress him is that the 
three-months October to December 
rally “wasn't quite right. It was 
queer. Many stocks are still not act- 
ing right. We have been pessimistic, 
and are so right now.” But Magee 
reserves the right to change his mind 
as things progress. 











THE SHOCK OF 
RECOGNITION 


Too late to do many of them 

much good, market chartists 

recognized a classic topping 

out signal in the market last 
month, 


Ir ANYONE works out an early warning 
network applicable to the market— 
something comparable to the U.S.’ 
defense cordon—market chartists will 
be the first to embrace it. Constantly 
they peruse their charts of stocks and 
averages for tipoffs on impending 
moves. 

Last month many a chartist thought 
he saw one. There was just one dif- 
ficulty: the pattern emerging on their 
charts was of a sort very hard to 
recognize before it is complete. There- 
fore its signal came relatively late 
for action. Last month’s specimen: 
that classic pattern known to chart- 
ists as a broadening top formation. 

After a month-long development, it 
appeared early last month in the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages. All 
the characteristics were there: three 
successively rising tops, two interven- 
ing successively lower bottoms (see 
chart). Pouncing on it as another 
vindication of their charts’ value, 
technicians forecast a substantial ero- 
sion in security prices. But since such 
formations give no inkling as to de- 
gree, none of the chartists could say 
where the reaction would carry. 

One thing, however, they would in- 
sist on: the importance of a broad- 
ening top formation. For when the 
market fell in 1957, it was from just 
such a pattern. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





THE GUESSING 
GAME 


International Nickel, it now 

turns out, was a good step 

ahead of Wall Street in de- 

ciding to go ahead with a 

vast new mine—in the face 
of overcapacity. 


For the past three years, Wall Street- 
ers have been unable to mention the 
International Nickel Company of 
Canada* without referring to its 
“$175-million bad guess.” Inco made 
the guess near the end of 1956 after 
its geologists discovered a vast new 
deposit of nickel at Manitoba, Canada. 
With nickel chronically short, Inco 
lost no time in earmarking the $175 
million it needed to develop the find. 
By 1961, when the mine opened, Inco 
would need all of its 75-million- 
pound-a-year capacity. 

This decision made, it was not long 
before nickel began to lose some of 
its customary glitter. Far from being 
in short supply, there was more than 
enough nickel to go around. Demand 
was slipping, but still more nickel was 
coming into the market. As Manitoba 
moved inexorably forward to its start- 
ing-up date, Inco’s stock dropped 
from a high of 115% to 70%. 

A Second Guess. Late last month, 
however, Wall Street began to wonder 
if any bad guessing involved might 
not be its own. As Inco’s Chairman, 
Dr. John F. Thompson, pointed out, 
nickel consumption had risen sharply 
in 1959, despite the inroads of the 
steel strike. “Free world consumption 
of nickel in 1959,” said he, “exceeded 
400 million pounds, or about 25% over 
the 320 million pounds consumed in 
the previous year.” 

If anyone on The Street still doubted 
that Inco’s business had _ turned 
around dramatically, Thompson last 
month produced more news to under- 
score the fact. Raising its quarterly 
dividend from 65c a share to 75c, Inco 
planned to split its common stock two 
for one. Once the news was out, Wall 
Street reversed itself, bid Inco com- 
mon up 1% points on the day. 

Back to Manitoba. And Manitoba? 
The project was going ahead, said 
Thompson. One reason: “Free world 
consumption in 1960,” said he, “will 
show a substantial increase over that 
of 1959.” Inco, after all, had won its 
guessing game with Wall Street. 


*Int'l. Nickel Co. of Canada. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 10514. Price range (1959-60): 
high, 11114; low, 86%. Dividend (1959): $3. 
Indicated 1960 payout: te OM extra. 
Earnings r share (1 : 71. Total as- 
sets: 7.6 million. Ticker symbol: N. 
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oungstown 


-growing force in steel 








\ STEEL is a business of men. Strong men with big jobs to do. Over 
31,000 men and women work Youngstown’'s mines, ships and furnaces. 
At historic Brier Hill or Struthers, the massive Campbell Works; at 
bustling Indiana Harbor or South Chicago or the Hubbard Works, 
they man 39 mills to make sheet, pipe, conduit, bars, tin plate, alloy 


and Yoloy steels. Youngstown men build, too. The world's first 52- 
inch, 6 stand tandem cold reducing mill for accurate-gauge tin plate 
and Youngstown's first continuous sheet steel galvanizing line are just 
two new projects which tell you Youngstown is a growing force in steel. 


\ STEEL is a business of ships. Oreboats racing 820 miles from Duluth 
to Indiana Harbor and back again in 6 days. Oreboats running the 975 
miles from Seven Islands to Ashtabula with more than 20,000 tons of 
ore in each steel-bound hull. Ships marked with the Orange Bands of 
Youngstown bringing ore and limestone and coal to vast, heaping 
storage docks the size of football fields. Ships of Youngstown’s inte- 
grated operation complete the cycle from ore to coal to mills to quality 
steels. Ships feed in the raw materials that make Youngstown to 
day, more than ever before, a dynamic, modern, growing force in steel 


Youngstown 





\ STEEL is a business of heat. A business of bubbling open hearths, 
roaring blast furnaces and seething coke ovens. Youngstown steel is 
born in 41 open hearth furnaces. Giant ladles pour out Youngstown’s 
6,750,000 ingot ton capacity. They feed the sheet, pipe and bar mills, 
the rod, wire and tin plate mills—all the Youngstown mills to make 

ality steels that can be cut, coupled, bent, formed, drawn, stamped, 
forged, welded or machined. In the past 10 years, Youngstown’s capac- 
ity to produce steel has increased over 65°,. This always expanding 
figure tells you Youngstown is now and will be a growing force in steel. 


growing force in steel 


2 


uA , 
\\. STEEL Is a business of mines. It is a vast Mesabi ore pit. It an 


underground shaft on the Gogebic. A taconite pellet from Minnesota 
Ore from Labrador’s Seven Islands. From the far-flung mines and 
quarries of Youngstown come basic ore and coal, limestone and 
dolomite. This planned abundance of the essentials of steel means a 
steady mil! operation with on time delivery to the user. With present 
resources alone, Youngstown offers a dependable source of supply 
reaching into the 2Ist century. This ability to control its own destiny is 
another of the many reasons why Youngstown is a growing force in steel 


© The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company Youngstown, Ohne 
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ANS STEEL is ten thousand products. It is a desk in the Pentagon. A YOUNGSTOWN STEEL spans the hemisphere. Through 28 Youngstown 
car. A dishwasher. A lawn mower blade. It is a gas line in Florida. offices—anhd through independent steel service centers, through 750 
8000 feet of drill pipe in a Maracaibo oil well. A can of beer in your pipe distributors, 355 electrical jobbers, through 155 stores and offices 
cooler. Or a reinforcing bar. No matter who you are or where you are, of Continental-Emsco, and Fibercast (2 divisions of Youngstown)—the 
you benefit from the magic things men do with this inexpensive metal. Orange Band brand serves all industry with steel, with service and new 
You can live with steel. Work with it in any of its forms—sheet, pipe, steel ideas for cost-conscious businessmen. In the oil patch, for example, 
strip or bar. Youngstown’s Orange Band steels are exactly the type and Youngstown fields the largest staff of professional service engineers 
shape and size you want. To specification. The many kinds and uses Wherever there is a market for steel, you'll find the Orange Bands of 
of Youngstown steels help make Youngstown a growing force in steel. Youngstown, symbol of quality, service and of a growing force in steel. 


aoa ri oat, tl growing force in steel 
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URANIUM 


PROMISE 
DEFERRED 


WHO'S WHO IN URANIUM a 


Of the nearly 20 Canadian uranium com pe ory ipa 
started life half a decade ago, only a handful have yet 
mined a profit. Here's how the biggest have fared. 











Est. 1959 1959 1956-57 i 
Company Earnings Dividends Recent Price High } 
Whatever became of that big ae : - — 
Canadian uranium boom? As Algom Uranium Mines $3.00 $2.50 $12.38 $25.25 | 
of recently, very little except Can-Met Explorations Deficit none 0.19 5.65 i 
blasted hopes and vanished Consolidated Denison Mines 4.02 1.00 11.13 25.38 
dollars. Gunner Mines 2.40 1.50 10.25 21.75 i 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines* 0.50 none 0.90 4.45 i 
“Uranium stocks,” groaned a New Northspon Uranium Mines* Deficit none 1.04 9.00 ' 
’ 
York trader in Canadian securities Pronto Uranium Mines* 1.50 1.00 2.61 9.40 
last month, “are dead as a doornail. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Deficit none 0.39 6.40 
I can’t give ‘em away, not even the Stanrock Uranium Mines Deficit none 0.42 5.05 


. ; , we 
ones that are making money. Oh, for in receivership 








the good old days!” 

The “good old days” were not so 
long ago. In April 1957, an index of 
Toronto uranium issues zoomed to an 
all-time high of 385. Late last month 
that same index stood at just 126 (see 
chart, p. 36). More than one uranium 
company had since gone down the 
drain. Stanrock Uranium Mines was 
bankrupt. Three other big uranium 
miners were in the red. Even such 
dividend-paying uranium stocks as 
Algom Uranium, Gunnar Mines and 
Consolidated Denison Mines were 
going begging on the Toronto Ex- 
change at four and five times their 
recent earnings (see table). 

Tale of Two Booms. Actually, there 
had been two booms in uranium 
stocks. The first was centered in U.S. 
uranium companies and began with 
much-ballyhooed uranium strikes on 
the Colorado Plateau in 1953. It fiz- 
zled out when most of the claims 
proved too small to mine profitably. 
Most of the companies whose names 
were household words simply folded 
up or sold out—Consolidated, Com- 
stock, Lisbon and Timco prominently 
among them. The remaining few U.S. 
independents, to date, have yet to 
mine a profit—or pay a dividend. 

Thousands of investors were burned. 





DRILLING CREW IN URANIUM MINE: 
far too much digging for far too little profit 
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*Controlied by Rio Tinto Mining Co. (Conede 








But this didn’t prevent the second, 
or Canadian, uranium boom from 
getting off the ground a couple of 
years later. Unlike the U.S. outfits, 
the prospective Canadian producers 
apparently had plenty of uranium in 
the ground. They also had lucrative 
guaranteed-price contracts with the 
Canadian government smelter, which 
in turn had agreed to resell 85°. of 
its output to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Promised Profits. Here, surely, was 
the real promised land. Working from 
engineering surveys of production 
costs, brokers even thought they could 
figure the earnings per share of lead- 
ing producers over the life of their 
contracts. All this before they ever 
sank a shaft. Fanned by enthusiastic 
market letters on both sides of the 
border, investors went mad for ura- 
nium again. Within a year, Algom 
shares, brought out at $3.25, sold for 
$25; Rayrock, one of today’s marginal 
producers, went from 38 cents to $5.40. 

Nor was it all speculative froth. 
Even such an old, respectable U.S. 


firm as Morgan, Stanley underwrote 
Northspan 


the senior financing for 





Uranium. Blyth & Co. did the same fo: 
Stanrock. 

Signs & Portents. But when the 
mining companies began to sink thei 
first shafts in 1955 and 1956, signs of 
trouble showed up almost immedi- 
ately. Many firms quickly exhausted 
their construction funds, had to dip 
into working capital to keep building 
One such was Northspan Uranium, 
holder of the richest ($275 million) 
contract of all. So far did Northspan’s 
costs outrun original projections that 
last year it had to ask bondholders for 
a deferral on the $22.4-million sink- 
ing fund payments then due (Forses, 
Aug. 15, 1959). 

But poor cost estimates were only 
part of the trouble. Great Britain an- 
nounced successful experimentation 
with a “fusion” process of power pro- 
duction which needed no uranium 
That seemed to dim the likelihood fo 
near-term development of a sizable 
commercial market for uranium 
“Everything” says a pioneer in the 
industry, “seemed to hit us at once.” 

By late 1957, nevertheless, uranium 
shipments from Canadian mines did 
begin to reach sizable quantities. 
They had a dollar value of $136 mil- 
lion that year, $280 million in 1958 
But so far as the market was con- 
cerned, it was too late; six months 
earlier the market for uranium stocks 
had collapsed. 

The Final Blow. “Collapse” was per- 
haps an understatement. In a matte: 
of weeks, Algom fell from $25.25 to 
$12.75, Northspan from $9 to $2.84 
Sparked by the first few favorable 
earnings reports and initial dividends, 
the average did manage to rally, got 
as high as 231.3 during 1958. But then, 
in November 1959, came the final 
blow: the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced it would not renew 
its Canadian production contracts 
when they ran out in March 1962, 
instead offered Canadian producers 
the right to “stretch out” their deliv- 
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BUSINESS, U.S. A. Eee 


| , CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
Be NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


2 CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of December. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Perces e Gain ZONE INDEXES 


r Last Year } 
WORST PERFORMANCE 


Albany, Ga (2) 
ee, Ohio 








Percentage gain from 
corresponding months last year 


—5% | 


BEST PERFORMANCE 


Cheyenne, Wyo +16% 
Wilmington, Del +-15 
Sacramento, Cal 
(6) +14 
Phoenix, Ariz (4) +12 
Washington, DC +12 
Charleston,SC 4-11 Minn ( 
Portiand, Maine +11 | Sioux Falls, SD(2)—2 | 
Tampa, Fia(2) +11 | Scranton-Wilkes 
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Dec. 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 


Ft Smith, Ark (2) —4 
Montgomery, Ala —3 
Wichita, Kans (9) —2 
Duluth-Superior, 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


New Directions. American Smelting & Refining has labored to transform itself 
from a mere processor of metals into a major producer of copper. But now 
that its ambitions are nearing fulfillment, copper is in oversupply. Next issue 
plumbs the fortunes of changing Asarco in a changing world. 
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| Sixties, 


eries of the uranium ore until 1966. 

Reaction north of the border was 
instantaneous and bitter. “We ex- 
panded the Canadian industry,” claims 
a badly burned Toronto broker, 
“largely at AEC insistence. But when 
the U.S. got a struggling domestic in- 
dustry of its own to protect, your 
politics inspired the ‘stretchout’ of 
AEC procurement. We in Canada had 


| to absorb 85% of the punishment.” 
| Disillusioned, 


investors and traders 
turned to other things. The boom was 
forgotten. 

Gloomy Future. The boom is forgot- 


| ten but the stocks remain. Where, 


then, stands the investor in Canadian 


| uranium today? Does any hope re- 


main? From one expert last month 
came a qualified “yes.” Said Joseph 
LaBine, vice president of Gunnar 


| Mines: “This agreement with the U.S. 


may prove a blessing in disguise for 
the smaller companies. They can sell 


| their contracts to those of us who 


intend to continue production. The 


| prices should at least cover their 
| bondholders’ 


investment.” Gunnar 
has already snapped up two such con- 


| tracts, those of Rayrock and Canadian 
| Dyno. 


Continued LaBine: “There’s a lot 


| of gloom about the future up here. 
| And it’s likely that when the shake- 
| out is over only the three strongest 


companies will survive. 
that, 


Our hope is 
some time around the mid- 
demand will turn upward 
again. By then, with fewer sources of 
supply, the market ought to be firm 
again.” But even that hardly prom- 
ised a return of the “good old days.” 


THE BOOM 
THAT WENT BUST 


Between 1954 and 1957 Canadian 
uranium stocks soared. On average,* 
prices of the 18 leading shares more 
than quintupled in the three years. 
But then the boom busted and by last 
month the average was back where it 


had been six years before. 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS—ASPHALT PRODUCTION 


After 5,000 years of mud... 
superhighways of petroleum 
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A YESTERDAY. Muddy roads clutched at the world’s wheels, 
slowing transportation to a worm’s pace. Then at last, man found 
he could make smooth, hard-surfaced roads from asphalt — a non- 
volatile form of petroleum. In the early promotion of asphalt road- 
building, Texaco took a prominent part. 


<@ TODAY. Texaco is one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
asphalt products. These products make possible great ribbons of 
smooth superhighways, as well as airport landing strips. They are 
used for roofing, battery boxes and many other useful items. 
Texaco’s leadership and growth in this field result from its policy 
of constantly planning for the future. 


TEXACO Ge 
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When the first USS Independence was commissioned 
in 1776, you probably could have put all the steel aboard 
her into one sea chest. But when the fifth Independence 
joined the U.S. fleet this year, she carried the widest 
variety of specialty steels ever assembled. 57,000 of her 
60,000 tons are steel. 


The Independence is big. She carries a crew of 3,500 
and her quarter mile of runways could park two luxury 
liners side by side. Turn her on end and she’d reach up 
to the 80th floor of the Empire Siate Building. Total 
working area for flight operations is over six acres. 


The Independence is built of steel, much of it supplied 
by United States Steel. For the greatest possible strength 
and toughness U.S. Steel furnished two types of spe- 
cially formulated and treated armor plate. Steel cables, 
strong enough to stop a landing jet bomber, were fur- 
nished by the American Steel & Wire Division of United 
States Steel. Her four 661/-foot, 50-ton propeller shafts 
were forged at the USS Homestead Works. And so it 
goes. From flight deck armor to the stainless steel used in 
her hospital, galley and crew’s quarters, USS Steels play 
an important part in the performance of one of the 
Navy’s finest ships. 


It took three years to build Independence. It took 50 
years of research and development to perfect the specialty 
steels of which she is made. USS is a registered trademark 


Something new in tie-downs. Instead of welded tie- 
downs, Independence has dimples placed at specified 
points in flight and hangar deck armor. U. S. Steel devel- 
oped special dies for use in a 12,000-ton press, worked 
with the plate while it was cold. Danger of welded-in units 
breaking loose from overhead blast is now eliminated. 


Hammocks are a thing of the past. Pullman- 
type bunks with individual reading lights make crew's 
quarters much more comfortable. 





go to sea with the USS “Independence” 





Lots of room, lots of steel here. Hangar deck aboard 
Independence can store 100 jets, is as big as two and a 
half football fields. 
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76 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 


- 
Assets... 
RES SE Os ee emis 6 oR | dy. 
*United States Government 
Bonds . .. . . . $ 26,266,897.19 
*Other Bonds. . . . . 221,880,186.51 248,147,083.70 
Real Estate . . a 21,990,909.99 


(Including $15,871,019.77 of properties 
acquired for investment ) 
Federally Insured or Guaranteed 


Real Estate Loans . . 52,514,971.20 
Other First Mortgage Loans 


on Real Estate . . . 128,919,566.05  181,434,537.25 
Loans to Policyowners a eer 38,586,356.43 
(Secured by Legal Reserve ) 


Premiums in Course of Collection. . . . 18,230,098.35 
(Liability included in Reserve ) 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . . 3,675,784.50 

I Se Qu 3,524,383.59 


$526,732,960.56 


Liabilities . . . 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . $399,936,706.00 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 15,805,275.29 
Other Policyowners Funds. . . . . . 37,289,887.08 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1960 . . . 3,819,553.32 
i 511,303.33 
Suspense Accounts. ........ 4,009,999.57 
oe ee aw a 2,510,235.97 


$463,882 ,960.56 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital ... . . . $18,028,828.00 
General Surplus . . . #4,821,172.00 62,850,000.00 


$526,732,960.56 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
missioners, 


Insurance in force nearly $3,600,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 





The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SprinGFIELD, ILLINoIs 





1, 1960 


High points of our 
progress during 
the year 1959... 


New Paid Business 
$902,730,685.00 
lincrease 20.3%) 


Asset Increase 
$56,347 431.60 
lincrease 12.0%) 


Increase in Reserves 
$35,420,727.00 
(increase 9.7%) 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$8, 100,000.00 


lincrease 14.8%) 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries 
during year 

$35, 178,021.23 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since 
1884, plus funds 
currently held for 
their benefit 

$745,889,967.18 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ISLAND OF PROFIT 


As the Puerto Rico Tele- 





phone Co. sees it, good things 
do indeed come in small 
packages. 


Atonc with working in perennial 
sunshine, Clyde E. Dickey has an- 
other advantage which most business 
executives would envy. While some 
may privately wonder if the years of 
their companies’ greatest growth lies 
behind them, Dickey, an _ innately 
conservative man, expects nothing 
less than to double his business over 
the next five years. His easy confi- 
dence is well-founded. For Dickey 
works in an industry where the fu- 
ture generally can be charted with a 
high degree of accuracy: communi- 
cations. 

Busy Signals. Dickey is president 
of the Puerto Rico Telephone Co., 
79.9% owned by International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp.* His com- 
pany, whose service area covers most 
of the population-packed island of 
Puerto Rico, operates 78,000 tele- 
phones, making it a fair-sized holding 
even by the standards of independent 
U.S. telephone companies. It is also a 
prosperous business, earning better 
than an 8% return on its rate base. 
Thanks to Puerto Rico’s booming 
tourist trade, the island’s rapid in- 
dustrialization, and the stream of 
homesick emigrants coursing to the 
U.S., islanders use their telephones 


*International Telephone & Telegraph. 
Traded te ae price: 3544; Price range 
(1959-60) : i 4512; low, 38. Dividend 
(1959): $1. Indicated {960 paves . Earn- 
PSY per share (1958): 





DICKEY: 
humming 


P.R, TELEPHONE’S 
his growth is 


both for local and jong distance calls | 


with a frequency that Dickey finds 
immensely gratifying. Says he: “We’re 
in a dollar area here in Puerto Rico, 
and this is close to the U.S., the great- 
est telephone area in the world.” 

There are still other advantages. 
As a “free, associated” neighbor of 
the U.S., Puerto Rico enjoys a po- 
litical stability unknown in many 
another Latin American country. 
Yet it is also comparatively underde- 
veloped, with more than enough room 
for future growth. “As a_ conse- 
quence,” says Dickey, “in terms of 
demand and physical plant, we are— 
at the very least—one of the fastest 
growing telephone companies any- 
where.” 

Clouds Across the Sun. During 1959, 
it is true, the advantages of Dickey’s 
strategic location were not readily 
apparent. Just last March, Puerto 
Rico Telephone was hit by a strike 
of its workers lasting for six weeks. 
Mainly as a result, while the com- 
pany’s operating revenues in the first 
nine months of 1959 rose 3.3% to $6.1 
million, earnings dropped off 9.6%; 
to $1.23 a share. Dickey will not be 
ready to report full-year earnings 
until late next month, but sources 
outside the company estimate that 
they probably will cover the $1.60 
dividend by an ample margin. 

Now, moreover, Dickey has a new, 
three-year contract with the tele- 
phone union, and nothing but busy 
signals on his lines. “I expect,” says 
he confidently, “that our third quar- 
ter this year will represent a record 
high in the earnings of the company. 
and in the fourth quarter they will 
run even higher.” 

Dial Expansion. Yet even that is 
only one side of the humming line 
Clyde Dickey is tapping in Puerto 
Rico. Another is the lusty demand 
for new telephone service. All told, 
over the next five years Dickey will 
spend some $52 million on expansion. 
By 1963, according to the Dickey plan, 
Puerto Rico Telephone will have twice 
its present number of phones, nearly 
all of them dial-operated (vs. 78% 
now). Few independent American 
telephone companies can come any- 
where near that percentage of dial- 
operated service. 


The big problem, Dickey might add, 


will be that even these huge efforts 
may not satisfy the demand for ser- 
vice. During its last expansion pro- 
gram, which ran from 1953 to 1957, 
Puerto Rico Telephone added some 
20,000 new telephones to its lines. 
Even when this program was com- 
pleted, however, there were still an- 
other 20,000 people clamoring for 


telephones. Dickey hopes that this | 


time he can fill the demand. 











CLARK 


EQUIPMENT Mobility 
More earth moved 
in one load than 
50 men once did 
in a day 

































































This is just one example of 











how Clark machines bring mobility 











to the industries of the world. . . 

















mobility that frees men for more 











useful, less dangerous, more 








satisfying jobs than lifting, loading, 











and lugging. There are many 
other advantages. We’d be glad 


to tell you about them. 


























Clark Equipment Company 

















Buchanan, Michigan 
Construction « Truck-Trailer « 
Material Handling Equipment 
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ALCOA TV: 


teaching things today 
that others teach tomorrow. 


Alcoa likes to keep Alcoa TV pro- 
grams on a level which will interest 
teachers—and we hope that high 
school teachers, in particular, see all 
the Alcoa TV commercials. 

Not because teachers buy much 
aluminum. As teachers, they prob- 
ably don’t. As opinion molders, they 
will without a doubt move thousands 
of pounds of aluminum. 

These men and women grasp the 
advantages of aluminum quickly 
when the story is told in an Alcoa 
TV commercial. For instance, when 
the commercial explains why alumi- 
num siding on a home keeps that 
home cooler in summer, warmer in 
winter . . . why this “wall of com- 
fort” is actually the world’s best ther- 
mal barrier . . . why aluminum siding 
needs no painting, stays beautiful for 
years, ends all worries about replace- 
ment costs. 

Teachers can understand this. And 
teachers influence their pupils, their 
pupils’ parents, their colleagues, their 
own friends and neighbors, editors, 
businessmen—everyone with whom 
they, as teachers, come in contact. 

Alcoa TV commercials teach about 
aluminum, you see. 

We believe that one teacher, know- 
ing more about aluminum and its ap- 
plications, can pass such knowledge 
on to hundreds of people over the 
years ahead. We count on this hap- 
pening—and we create TV commer- 
cials to make the job easier. 

Now . . . if you multiply that one 
teacher by thousands, and the num- 
ber of people influenced indirectly by 
these receptive minds by tens of thou- 
sands (over the next decade) . 
aluminum industry's future looks 
bright, strong and lasting! 

It’s all part of Alcoa’s efforts 
toward “broadening the base” of the 
aluminum industry. When the in- 
dustry gains strength, Alcoa gains 
strength, because Alcoa is the leader. 

That's why Alcoa uses TV com- 
mercials. 

Why not see for yourself how Alcoa 
uses television to broaden the base 
for aluminum? Watch “Alcoa Thea- 
tre,” NBC-TV, alternate Monday 
nights and “Alcoa Presents,” ABC- 
TV, every Tuesday night. 


ALUMINUM 


in Aluminum 
Value 








Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsbu Pa. 








CAPITAL GOODS 


UNITED 
CATCHES UP 


By practicing what his in- 
dustry has long been preach- 
ing, United Engineering’s 
Geoffrey Beard has finally 
caught up with a major rival. 





“THE MACHINE you put off buying,” 
capital goods manufacturers are al- 
ways telling their customers, “is al- 
ready costing you money. When 
you pinch pennies on new equipment, 
you're putting money into the pockets 
of forward-looking competitors.” 

But in Pittsburgh, the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co.* never seemed 
to take its industry’s slogans very 
seriously. From 1950 through 1954, it 
rarely budgeted more than $1 million 
a year for capital expenditures and 
in 1953 cut the figure to a thin $330,- 
000. This despite the fact that UEF 
was cash-rich and reasonably pros- 
perous. 

A Little Late. Not until 1955 did UEF 
finally open its pocketbook. In 1955 
and 1956 President Geoffrey G. Beard 
spent a cool $9 million, boosting his 
plant investment by 40%. 

But by then damage had been done. 
Although it ranked as the largest 
manufacturer of specialized steel mill 
equipment and its customers were 
expanding, United Engineering found 
that run-down plants and antiquated 
equipment were squeezing its profit 
margins. In 1957 United’s sales soared 
to a record $100 million. But on an 
operating profit margin of only 12%, 
United cleared just $5.1 million or 
$2.02 a share. Rival Mesta Machine, 
on a sales volume of only $80 million, 
chalked up a profit margin of 21%, 
earned $6.5 million. Mesta thus 
earned 27.5% more than United on a 
20% smaller sales volume. 

Caught Up. Last month, however, 
Scottish-born Geoffrey Beard had 
finally caught up. The evidence was 
contained in United’s preliminary re- 
port for 1959. As expected, sales had 
dropped badly from $90.6 million in 
1958 to just $61.1 million last year. 
But, despite all this loss of volume, 
United’s share profits were off a mod- 
est 13.5%, to $2.38 a share, from 1958's 
record $2.75. Reason: far fatter profit 
margins. United’s operating profit mar- 


| gin had soared above 23%, easily top- 


ping 1958’s 16.6%, for the best mark 
since prewar days. And for the first 


*United = ym ey & B bong Traded 
NYSE. go rice ran, : (1959- 


| 60): hig 4m Dividend (1999) : $1.15. 
Indicated tt 


payout: $1. Earn Saar share 
$2.38. Total assets: " 9 million. 
'~ A, symbol: UEF. 


time since then it also passed Mesta 
(see chart). 

Beard’s explanation was simple. 
“Three things saved us in 1959,” com- 
mented Beard last month. “First, the 
relatively good margins on business 
booked in 1958; second, a modest in- 
crease in royalty income; third and 
most important, the capital outlays 
we made for modernization in 1955- 
56.” 

The Big Difference. Just how impor- 
tant those outlays proved to be last 
year showed in a comparison with 
1956. In that year volume was an al- 
most identical $62.7 million. But, 
without the gains afforded by its new- 
found efficiency, United netted just 
$3.2 million, or $1.28 a share; its op- 
erating profit margin was a mere 
11.5%. 

Why had United Engineering waited 
so long to beef up its capital spend- 
ing? “A fair question,” says Beard. “I 
don’t know the answer.” But one 
thing was clear: United could now 
count itself a highly efficient pro- 
ducer. 

Mindful of the fact that his industry 
obeys no rules, Geoffrey Beard last 
month was sturdily refusing to join 
the chorus of Wall Streeters who saw 
a boom year in prospect for United 
and its competitors. “Our business is 
up appreciably,” he admitted, “but re- 
member, it was booked under ex- 
tremely competitive conditions. That 
could mean narrower margins on the 
contracts we'll be completing this 
year.” But come what might, United 
Engineering’s 11,200 stockholders 
could be sure that United would no 
longer be penalized by inefficient 
facilities. And having seen what 
United could do in an off year, they 
will be disappointed if it doesn’t do 
better yet in promising 1960. 





Money Well Spent 


United Engineering & Foundry long 
trailed rival Mesta Machine in oper- 
ating efficiency. Then, in 1955-56, 
United modernized its facilities. 
Thereafter, United's pre-tax profit 
margins shot ahead dramatically, 
apporently passed Mesta’s last year. 
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MACHINERY 


THE MISSIONARY 
& THE CANNIBALS 


American Machine & Found- 

ry’s gospel of the pinspotter 

fell on at least one deaf ear 
last month. 





THE MISSIONARY zeal of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co.* knows no 
geographical boundaries. As the high 
priest of the cult of the pinspotter (an 
automatic machine for setting up 
bowling pins), AMF’s Chairman 
Morehead Patterson has sent mission- 
aries flying all over the world in his 
search for converts. Proclaimed one 
Patterson spokesman: “A great con- 
tribution to human happiness. . . . If 
we are lucky, the game should spread 
to all parts of the world.” 

The Blare of Trumpets. Last month 
Patterson brought his gospel to the 
still unenlightened British. At Stam- 
ford Hill, just outside London, AMF 
opened up Britain’s first American- 
style bowling alleys. Appropriate 
pageantry marked the rites, even to 
the extent of a blare of trumpets from 
the Queen’s own Household Cavalry. 
Then Sir John Hunt, who led the ex- 
pedition which conquered Mount 
Everest, rolled a golden bowling ball 
down the alleys. 


A few days later, however, London’s | 


famed, authoritative Economist looked 
over Sir John’s shoulder, and won- 
dered aloud if Morehead Patterson 
had rolled a strike or a gutter ball. 
By way of introduction to its readers, 
the magazine first noted that the AMF 
machine itself was “an awesome lot 
of automation” which was named 
“after urchins who once did the job 
in the United States.” 

How to Do It. The British magazine 
then felt called on to explain the rites 
of the new game. American bowling, it 
noted, is descended from the time- 
honored English sport of nine-pins, 
but “returns to its ancestral home in 
rather a different form.” One mani- 
festation of that difference: “As with 


happens to be a pub nearby.” The | 


British magazine considered this point 
so vital, in fact, that it ran its story 
under the headline, Sxrrrites WirH- 
out BEEr. 


Teddy Boy Bowlers. One aspect of | 


the AMF gospel, moreover, evoked 
no hosannahs at all from the maga- 
zine. That was the preachment from 
a company executive that Britain’s 


juvenile delinquent Teddy boys might | 


well work off their high spirits on the 
new alleys. Said The Economist: “The 


notion that these patrons should ‘dis- | 


sipate surplus energy and sublimate 
violent desires’ with 16-pound bowl- 
ing balls instead of, say, billiard cues 
or bicycle chains, could become disas- 
trous.” 

Did The Economist’s attitude mean 
that bowling was a washout in Britain, 
that the missionary had been thrown 
to the cannibals? A spokesman for 
Morehead Patterson, who has a lot at 
stake in the prospect of foreign sales, 
did not think so. The company, said 
he, had not meant to recommend the 
alleys for Teddy boys but for normal 
adolescents. Nor was AMF at all 
worried about the lack of beer or 
liquor with its American-style skit- 
tles, as Britons lined up outside the 
new alleys to try the game. Sniffed 
the spokesman: “We’re making a lot 
of money with our snack bar.” 


In Ontario’s hustling capital city on the 
Lake, you'll enjoy a regal new hospi- 
tality at the King Edward Sheraton, 
now excitingly remodelled for new- 
century comforts. Princely appointed 
guest rooms with television and radio, 
650 with air-conditioning. Royal food! 


Free parking for overnight guests 
Rates: Single room from $7.50 


Reservations confirmed free in 4 seconds 
by exclusive RESERVATRON. Call 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


KING EDWARD 
SHERATON 


HOTEL. 
Sheraton — Coast to coast U.S. A., Hawaii, Canada 


The Nation’s Top 


100 


Industrial Corporations All Use Harshaw Chemicals 


For each of 50 different industries, including the Nation’s top 100 industrial corporations, 
Harshaw produces a variety of important chemicals. For instance, the Petroleum Industry 
regularly purchases catalysts, metallic soaps, salts and crystals. The Automobile Industry 
buys electroplating chemicals and anodes, catalysts, fluorides, pigments and metallic 
soaps. The Chemical Industry uses products from six of our ten industrial divisions. 

Harshaw produces over 1000 different chemicals for more than 15,000 customers 
throughout the World. Probably we have a chemical you can use. If you have something 
specific in mind ask us. At your request we’ll forward a catalog listing our major products 
and describing our company. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97TH STREET CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


all American pastimes, women do it 
too.” 

The Economist, though, was not 
without strong reservations on the set- 
ting for Morehead Patterson’s rites. 
As its unconverted editors pointed out, 
the high temples of bowling—the 
alleys—could serve neither beer nor 
liquor. “This may limit their appeal,” 
concluded the editors, “unless there 


*American Machine & Foundry. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 5334. Price range (1959) : 
high, 59%; low, 451%. Dividend (1959) : $1.07. 
Indicated 1960 payout: $1.30. Earnings per 
share (1958): $1.60. Total assets: $231.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: AMF. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
U. S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must 
get part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America — from New 
Engiand south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific North- 
west. It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they fail — there is just too much of America 
to explore! 

Where to Retire on « Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 





ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it’s great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 

Lesure's big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to what- 

ever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 
What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where's the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a busi- 
ness of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for when 
buying land . . . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living costs are 
less than in the East? What about salaries . . . schools for my children. . . 
my health? 

Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What's the best way 
to see Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The 
other Canyons? Which are the best places to cat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 

Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering 
these and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture 
of Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 

To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, 
a business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always 
remerober, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price Only $2. 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for what- 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts 
you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. 
(Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vaca- 
tion or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “‘para- 
dise”” — just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


if You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, etc., 
lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about, if you're going to Florida 
for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you've ever 
wanted to run a tourist court or Own an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take life easy now 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida — whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home or start a business Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 — only a 
fraction of the money you'd spend neediessly, if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 











BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. — so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you cannot only reach it 
but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one 
spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can 
live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, 
honorary vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American 
dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give 
it credit for, 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd 
spend for a few months at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out 

you can afford it. 


as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
now for BARGAIN PARADISES 








WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 
A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California 

— at a price you can afford? 

A place to retire on a small income? 

A home in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 

No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book Calli- 
fornia — the State That Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by 
town, road by road, everything you'll find in this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee 
you won't miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price 
you want to pay. 


If you're looking for a job or a business of your own, California — the 
State That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William 
Redgrave's help you'll find the California that appeals to you — whole regions 
with just the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and 
rentals priced within your means. If you're single, you'll find the best places 
to live for the fun and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, you'll 
find the best places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll find the 
pleasantest places in all California to live on a small income 

There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you're thinking 
of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a 
college education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retire- 
ment or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, 
that you probably wouldn't learn as much about California in months, even 
years, of traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big 
book. yet it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


3S Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


a ee ae ae ee ee ee 


| Mail te HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 160 Duke Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


7 


| 
| 
| I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). 
| Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my | 
} money if I am not satisfied. | 
| © All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2. | 
| © Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 | 
| © California—The State That Has Everything. ; | 
|} © Norman Ford's Florida. $2. | 
| © Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. | 
OC SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) for only $6. 
Print Name 
| Address | 
| | 
| ! 


Zone * 
City and State if any 


ee ae ee ee 
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The FORBES index 
Selid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight te 
five factors: 
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1. Hew much ore we producing? (FRB prod: index) 


b a people are working? (BLS non-agricultural empley- 
ment 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 














. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circuloting? (FRB benk debits, 141 key 
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centers) 


Facters 4 and 5 cre adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
fectors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonc! variation. 

Plotted line is a preliminary weekly figure and may not necessarily 

agree with the revised monthly total. Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 

based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 
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to later revision. * 
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Dec. Jan. 


142.0 
116.2 
101.0 
133.6 
151.3 
128.3 


Production 152.0 
116.6 
100.0 
126.2 
158.7 


130.7 


Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


Feb. 


154.0 
116.8 
100.3 
130.3 
159.3 
132.1 











March April May June July 
157.0 
117.5 
100.8 
132.1 
157.7 


133.0 


162.0 
118.6 
101.0 
131.2 
164.7 
135.5 


166.0 
119.2 
101.5 
134.2 
165.9 
137.4 


166.0 
119.8 
102.0 
134.2 
162.6 
136.9 


163.0 
120.2 
101.0 
139.0 
169.6 
138.6 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 


(Prelim.) 
165.0 
120.0 
101.5 
138.0 
168.0 
138.5 


Nov. 


157.0 
118.9 
101.5 
138.0 
166.7 
136.4 


157.0 
119.3 
101.0 
131.1 
162.2 
134.1 


154.0 
118.9 
101.0 
132.8 
164.1 
134.2 


156.0 
119.3 
100.0 
132.5 
167.1 
135.0 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Flexibility 


FLEXIBILITY—i.e., the ability to adapt 
one’s thinking to a changing environ- 
ment—is an important requisite for 
success in every business. This truism 
applies to the stock market, too, for 
speculation is a business of realities, 
of acting with one’s intellect rather 
than emotions. After all, money is 
unemotional; it has no regard for race, 
creed or color. It only goes to those 
risk-takers who have faith, courage 
and knowledge, the risk-takers who 
know that the pat view is always 
reason to look for a different side of 
the coin. 

This philosophy has particular ap- 
plication today, for there has been a 
change in the market environment, 
a change which has been accompanied 
by a great deal of speculative disillu- 
sionment. Matter of fact, as this 
column goes to press, the stock 
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market seemingly 

doesn’t have a 

friend. The spec- 

ulative demorali- 

zation is complete. 

Significantly, how- 

ever, the change 

has been more 

psychological than fundamental. It’s 

been an adjustment to realities rather 

than a reflection of new depressants. 
The greatest change of all has come 

in the bond market where, as was 

noted at the turn of the month, there 

was hope for a major turnabout. All 

the evidence which has accumulated 

since then supports this view and it 

leads to a constructive stock market 

condition, too, namely: Tight money 

no longer is a threat to the market’s 

well-being. If anything, our credit 

supply is more likely to ease than 


tighten in coming months. For one 
thing, with residential building de- 
clining, mortgage borrowing will be 
well below last year’s record high 
level. Secondly, the prospective gov- 
ernment surplus means that there will 
be a net repayment of debt rather 
than borrowing of new money. 

True, an uptrend in the bond mar- 
ket means new competition for equity 
money. This, however, is only one of 
the factors that point to a ceiling in 
price-times-earnings ratios which, in 
turn, means a ceiling to the stock 
market as a whole. In other words, it 
is a latent rather than positive de- 
pressant. If this assumption is correct, 
an improving bond market can go 
hand-in-hand with higher stock mar- 
ket. Equally important, the flexible 
security buyer now has another ve- 
hicle for his funds, a vehicle which 
provides opportunities for capital gain 
as well as security. 

Reference to the ceiling in price- 
times-earnings ratios brings to mind 
this column’s previous premise that 
the stock market probably had 
entered a broad trading range some- 
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We set up 4 new model stock portfolios 
on January 1, 1958, as a guide for our reg- 
ular subscribers who wan to make use 
of our stock market knowledge and ex- 
perience. In just 24 months this was their 
amazing record: 


The $1,000 Stock Portfolio has 
gained 67% for a profit of $691.69. 
The $5,000 Stock Portfolio has 


gained 91% for a _ profit of 
$4,479.03. 
The $10,000 Stock Portfolio has 
ained 76% for a profit of 
7,634.16. 
The $25.000 Stock Portfolio has 
gained 73% for a _ profit of 
$18,297.08. 


In the same period Dow Jones Indus- 
trial averages gained only 56%! 


Would you like to see what stocks are 
now being recommended for these port- 
folios? We will be glad to send you the 
complete list with our compliments. This 
is just one of many valuable investors 
services available to subscribers to our 
Dow Theory Forecasts. 


All This Is Yours By Return Mail 


Simply mai! us the coupon at the right 
and we will enroll you asa Trial Sub- 
seriber to our Service for the next 30 
days. (All we ask is a dollar bill to cover 
handling and mailing.) As a Trial Sub- 
scriber you will receive such useful up-to- 
pe- minute information as: (1) Our 

eekly Market Forecast; (2) Our Stock 





} Gives you a permanent record of your 
; stock purchases, dividends received, 
gain or loss on sales. (Ideal for tax 
records.) Also provides space for entries 
| of current earnings (quarterly), price- 
te a ratio, estimated price ranges, 
year's high and low price. current 
market quotations, All on one 
page, dll x 11", punched. Each form 





Thousands in Use . . . Highly Praised! 


STOCK INVESTMENT 
_& DIVIDEND RECORD 


. ++ 15¢ each (Minimum $3.00) Money-Back Guarantee 





Does Your Stock Portfolio Show 
Profits that Compare With These? 


Services Digest, a consensus of the cur- 
rent recommendations of 18 other leading 
investment services; (3) Our Master List 
of Low-priced Stocks; (4) Growth Stock 
Recommendations; (5) Model Stock Port- 
folios; (6) Industry Surveys: (7) Master 
Lists for Investment and Speculation. 


Also Sent to You as an Extra Bonus 


You will also receive our latest report: 
“3 New Stocks To Buy.” All this is yours 
by mailing us the coupon with a dollar, and 
you are under no obligation to become a 
regular subscriber later on. Here is a rare 
opportunity to make free use of some of 
the shrewdest market brains available. 
— offer open to New Trial Subscribers 
only.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 
7 €. 48th Street, Dept. F-2, New York 17, New York 


FREE Trial Sub- 
scriber to your Dow Theory Investment 
Service for the next 30 days, and rush 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Please enroll me as a | 
| 

me vour Model Stock Portfolio listings | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


together with your report on “3 New 
| Stocks To Buy.” I enclose a dollar to 
cover the cost of mailing and handling. 


| Name 


| Address 





good for five- riod on-each stock. 
FREE! S$ OcK NALYSIS FORM 
With your order, you get FREE ‘Stock 
Analysis Form” showing how you can 
size up price potentials of a stock. Send 
this ad with check, name and address 
Money back if not satisfied. THE | 
PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. F-5, 170 | 
Broadway, New York 38. 
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mm AAW UNLUUNAII THSUSTEOOETSEROUSAETEOUHEQUTPEPROLOOEAADOEREUH AST} APPR HEAT 
= 
bE TOCKS TO WATCH 
(February-March 1960) 
These su issues, both Investment and Speculative, chosen out of our weekly list of 500 stocks 
Ae for market appreciation in the months ahead 
utometion. What's Ahead? A leader in this very aggressive industry that shoul i 
t from our tremen industrial expansion : lar tg tre: fare soe 

J Chemioats. 4 bose te this fast moving industry that is tied directly to our continuing needs 
: 0 ) eeee. By. he t didat for investment in what is currently one of the strongest 
= Cy tlecteie Equipment. Here is an industry group that shows an excellent uptrend and 2 issues in 

show rama than “en om earning possibilities 

otfered for vial a 6 stocks and 11 others comprise the latest Investors Research report now 
= new subscribers By Be me just $1 today, you will receive this report. pilus the full 
= } R. next weeks—-and our special bonus bulletin “‘A Positive Investment 
& Dont a t , AB the ean today 
M4 % 
_———-~- A FT YD Be Se EE e Eee OFC ee A PE eS NNN RK KK i. — — 
= INVESTORS RESEARCH 
= Com y (Dept. F-86) Please airmail report on 16 Stocks 
922 na Street to Watch, a 5 week trial sub- 
z scription and bonus bulletin. 
= Santa Barbara, Calif. Enclosed is $1. 

Name 
Address 


*Serving Investors in SO states and 20 Pr et 
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what similar to 1956-57. The upper 
limits were marked out last summer 
and at the year-end; the lower limits 
were established last September and 
just recently. The point is important, 
for too many of today’s neophyte 
speculators make the mistake of look- 
ing for either a big boom or a new 
depression, a new bull market or a 
new bear market. There are times 
when we can have good business 
without it coming under a simple 
label, and this probably is one of 
them. Similarly, there are times when 
| there is a ceiling in the averages but 
not in individual stocks, when the 
averages are a “30 inch yardstick.” 
This, too, is one of them. In other 
words, while the nation’s taste for 
equities has become more discriminat- 
ing, it hasn’t been lost. 

This is a strong statement and it’s 
based on the belief that the business 
uptrend may have more vitality than 
is popularly believed and could carry 
well into 1961. After all, the capita! 
goods spending boom is young rather 
than old and the need for efficient 
plants is more apt to grow than lessen 
Secondly, industry is most unlikely to 
indulge in an inventory accumulation 
spree that creates serious maladjust- 
ments which require correction. Fi- 
nally, the differences are more impres- 
sive than the similarities with 1957 
the year the last recession started. 

Obviously, if the premise is wrong 
so will be the conclusion. But there 
are no guarantees in either life or the 
stock market. This is why the re- 
wards only go to the risk-takers. Sure, 
there are some unknowns, some un- 
certainties. There always are, for that 
matter. But there’s nothing new 
which changes the promise of record 
high first-half outout and earnings. 
not for all companies but for most. 

Which are the most interesting is- 
sues for today and tomorrow? The 
companies that have a double-bar- 
relled appeal via a changing character 
as well as a rising earnings trend. 

For example, American Broadcast- 
| ing-Paramount Theatres (paying $1) 
now is in a position where its upward 
earnings trend—roughly $1.85 was 
earned in 1959 as compared with $1.21 
in 1958—should accelerate from here 
out. The full earnings benefits of the 
marked improvement in the ABC 
network’s competitive position is still 
| ahead. Meanwhile, the theatre divi- 
sion is earning the dividend. Some 
day, but not tomorrow, we'll be see- 
ing international televison, for world- 
wide broadcasting is part of the com- 
ing communications revolution. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet (in a posi- 
tion to pay cash dividends later this 
year) may substantially better esti- 
mated 1959 earnings of about $1.75 
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per share. For one thing, the full 
benefits of a plant rearrangement 
program will be reflected in costs this 
year. Also, the new management team 
should lead to an increased share of 
the market. All of which means higher 
sales and better margins. 

Now that the froth has been re- 
moved, it’s interesting to note that 
there are sore truly exciting scientific 
developments ahead which could 
easily capture speculative imagina- 
tion. One is in the field of communi- 
cations where new methods of mes- 
Sage transmission are coming into 
being. Dynamics Corp. of America 
(in a position to double its earnings 
again in 1960) is the leading factor in 
the field of tropospheric scatter... . 
Another is the coming development of 
fuel cells as a source of electricity and 
motive power. Allis-Chalmers, with 
1959 earnings of about $2.75 per share 
and a $4 per share 1960 potential, has 
a leading position in this new field. 

As this column goes to press, big 
news is coming from Detroit on two 
contradictory fronts: 1) January 
sales—although still quite good—were 
a little below earlier expectations. 
January jitters are a common occur- 
rence in Detroit. 2) The public’s ap- 
petite for compact cars is far and 
away above anyone’s expectations. As 
a result, Ford has boosted its Falcon 
production schedules, General Motors 
will have a new luxury type compact 
car in the fall, Chrysler is increasing 
its Valiant output, the Dodge Dart is 
outselling the regular Dodge, etc. 

On balanced view, three conclusions 
seem justified: 1) The industry over- 
scheduled the preduction in the first 
quarter of this year and there prob- 
ably will be some cutbacks within the 
next 30 days. It’s unrealistic to expect 
output to continue at its current close 
to 9 million car annual rate before 
seasonal adjustment. 2) There is, 
however, a good possibility that even 
a reduced first-quarter output rate 
will be very close to the record high 
output of 2.1 million cars recorded 
in the first quarter of 1955, the biggest 
year to date. A year ago, the industry 
produced 1.6 million cars in the 
March quarter. 3) January is too er- 
ratic a month to be used as a bell- 
wether for the entire year. Thus, the 
question of whether there should be 
any shading of previous forecasts of 
a 6.5 million to 7 million car year in 
1960 can’t be answered until mid- 
February when the die will be cast. 

The one company which is doing 
unmistakably well this year is Ford, 
whose Falcon volume now approxi- 
mates that of Rambler and whose new 
Comet (which is said to be a baby 
version of the Thunderbird) has had 
an excellent dealer reception. Ford 
is an interesting stock to own. 
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MISSILE 
STOCKS 


—and new Russian 
wonder weapons 


At any moment, a new Soviet—or American—breakthrough could “trigger” a 
dramatic change in the trend of orders to many of the “space age” companies—not 
only in the Aircraft-Missile industry but also in the Electronics and Chemical in- 
dustries. 


Those stocks most likely to benefit from acceleration in any of the various phases 
of our country’s defense program are clearly identified in a new Value Line 


Research Report, “INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE NEW SPACI 


AGE.” 
COMPLIMENTARY 


This comprehensive Report—which would be mailed to you without charge 
under the $5 Guest Subscription offer below—will help you to be among the first 
both to (a) take the most effective investment action when details of new space 
conquests are released, and (b) participate in the longer-term profits of the 
dynamic new “space age” industries—a group which could produce many of the 
best investment opportunities of the decade we are now entering. 


Included with this offer are full-page Research Analyses of 169 individual com- 
panies in the Aircraft-Missile, Chemical and Electronics industries. These Analy- 
ses encompass 204 pages, and include for each stock Value Line’s objective, 
mathematically-derived Rankings for Probable Market Performance in the Next 
12 Months, for Appreciation Potentiality over a 3-5 year pull, for Yield Expectancy 
in the next 12 months and for Quality-Grade for growth and stability. Among the 
stocks reported upon: 


General Dynamics 
Bell Aircraft 
Douglas Aircraft 
Martin Co. 
Boeing Airplane 
Lockheed 


Chrysler DuPont 

No. Amer. Aviation Hercules Powder 
General Tire 4vco 

Grumman Aircraft 
McDonnell Aircraft 
Republic Aviation 


General ft lectric 
Goodrich 
Radio orp 
dmerican Bosch Goodyear 
Raytheon 


Emerson Electric 


Chemetron 
Westinghouse 


Under this offer, you will also receive—-by return mail and without charge—the 
latest Value Line Summary of Advices on 804 Major Stocks and 50 Special Situa- 
tions, with Value Line’s objective measurements of Intrinsic Value, Quality, 
Yield and Appreciation Potentiality. And for only $5 (just half the regular pro 
rata fee) you will receive (a) the next 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey 
with full page reports on eac h of 250 stocks, (b) a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, (c) a Supervised Account Report, (d) two Fortnightly Commentaries, 
and (e) Weekly Supplements. (The annual subscription rate is $120. 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Name 
Address 


City. ... Zone State 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-147 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD ©& Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17 

















Time for a 
Checkup? 





Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, your kids, the car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then —but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 
Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you'd like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any | 
sum, any objective. 

There's no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you're a customer or 
not. 


If you'd like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion, You simply address— 


Josern C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith | 


INCORPORATE O 


Members New York Sto :k Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


| 
i 





BMARKET COMMENT 


Short Pull vs. Long Pull 


Art Tus stage of the stock market, I 
would prefer to confine purchases to a 
short-term trading basis. I think that, 
after this recent decline, numerous 
selected stocks may be bought for 
trading profits, perhaps fairly good 
profits. But I am increasingly re- 
luctant to buy stocks at these prices 
“for the long pull,” or “for growth.” 

Frequently in the past in this col- 
umn I' have advised against taking 
profits and paying what I have called 
“an impoverishing capital gains tax.” 
Lately I have begun to be much less 
opposed to taking large profits in good 
stocks which are selling at very high 
price/earnings ratios and already dis- 
counting future earnings increases 
two to five years in advance. Some of 
these stocks during the next 12 to 24 
months easily could decline much 
more than the equivalent of the capital 
gains tax involved in selling them. 

I know a man who thought Halli- 
burton (48) was too high at 90, but 
he would not sell stock that cost him 
15 because of the tax involved. If he 
had sold the stock at 90, he would have 
realized 71% after a 25% tax. Re- 
cently he sold the stock at 50, and 
still is liable for 834 points tax. His net 
after taxes is 41%. It could have been 
71%. 

Most modern speculators have had 
a pleasant experience with stocks. 
The biggest setback in the DJ indus- 
trials since 1940-41 has been only 
about 23%. Historically, that’s mild, 
and some of these recent “high flyers” 
would not be cheap (on a traditional 


| price/earnings basis) if they sold for 


half of current quotations. 

It is amazing to see how badly some 
“fringe” participants in current trad- 
ing behave when a stock goes off only 
15% or 20%. They think it just can’t 
be true, or that something must be 
“wrong” with the company. There 
does not have to be anything “wrong” 
with the company, or with the econ- 
omy, to put a greatly overvalued stock 
down. The “something wrong” can 
be only in the price of the stock. 

What worries me, in the long-pull 
outlook for “growth” stocks, usually 
is not the merit of the company or the 
health and growth of the economy, but 
the prices at which these “growth” 
stocks have been selling. Somewhere 
ahead, I don’t know when, there will 
be a change in psychology, a question- 
ing of optimistic appraisals. It will 


| hurt other stocks, too. The decline in 


the averages probably will be larger 
than anything experienced since 1940- 
41, and the decline in the “high flyers,” 
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many of which are 
not anywhere near 
as good as adver- 
tised, will be more 
than the decline in 
the averages. 

As indicated 
above, my guess is 
that the market will have another 
“fling” this spring or this summer be- 
fore it experiences a major adjust- 
ment. That fling, however, is likely 
to be a most selective affair. Not ail 
stocks will participate in it, and it will 
be exceedingly difficult to time its 
climax. So, except in exceptional 
cases, I would confine purchases now 
to a trading, hit-and-run basis, and 
substantially reduce long positions 
during coming months, especially 
on any real strength. 

As this is written, the DJ indus- 
trials are bumping against last year’s 
triple-bottoms (intraday prices) of 
611.68 on May 11, 613.11 on June 9 
and 613.30 on September 22. There is 
another “support area” around 600 and 
another (that “just better hold!”) at 
around 580-590. On the upside, of 
course, the supply area thus far has 
been around 680-690. A decline to 
around 600 would be only about 124%2% 
in the average, which in the pre-1942 
days would not have been considered 
more than routine. 

You see I’m trying to get across the 
idea that the modern trader has never 
experienced real unpleasantness and 
is judging what can happen now by the 
abnormalities of 1942-59. That’s dan- 
gerous. The market in the long run 
corrects its excesses, even though it 
may take a long time to get around to 
doing it. There have been excesses. 
There are excesses now. 

Comment like this does not endear 
the columnist to the reader. The aver- 
age reader, perhaps because he owns 
stocks and wants them to go up, wants 
the writer always to be bullish. He 
will forgive him for being bullish and 
wrong more easily than for being 
bearish and right. So what’s said 
above is poor journalism and bad 
public relations! 

Back in February of 1937 (just be- 
fore the top of the market), I recall 
a trip abroad with the purpose of get- 
ting institutional clients to sell stocks. 
Time and again I would tell my cau- 
tious story. Then there would be a 
pause, and the listener would ask, 
“But what should I buy?” 

Well, I think buyers are going to be 
finicky and rather unpredictable in 
any pleasant market in coming 
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IBM 


180TH CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business 
Machines Corporation has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of $.75 per 
share, payable March 10, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 10, 1960. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
January 26, 1960 


IBM. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP 














POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37'%4¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
March 1, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business February 
11, 1960. 
A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 








\ January 27, 1960 j 











Air REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 
1715* CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1960, 
to holders of record on February 18, 
1960, and the thirty-third regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March $, 1960, to holders 
of record on February 18, 1960. 


January 27, 1960 


T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 





| well as from within. . . 
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months. I’m not at all sure that there 
won't be more buying in the obviously 
overvalued things like Texas Instru- 
ments, Polaroid, Transitron and their 
ilk; many highly placed institutional 
people still are keen about stocks of 
this type. I would think that the rails, 
steels and motors should do better. 
It seems to me that there should be 
trading profits in American Motors, 
Chrysler (below 60), Electric Auto- 
lite, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
(which is much more reasonably ap- 
praised than other space and elec- 
tronics stocks of its type), Southern 
Railway, Atlantic Coast Line, U.S. 
Steel, Copperweld Steel, General Rail- 
way Signal, U.S. Plywood, Spiegel. 
Montgomery Ward, Scovill Mfg., 
Armour, Swift and United Shoe Ma- 
chinery. 

In the drug field, Schering has a 
new anti-coagulant; the Eaton Labo- 
ratories division of Norwich Pharma- 
cal has some new non-toxic antibiotics 
of promise; and Mead Johnson has a 
vitamin-fortified nutrient which is 
said to ward off hunger with very few 
calories per day. . . . All this Con- 
gressional dissatisfaction with the mis- 
sile and space programs could help a 
stock like Marquardt Corp., Martin or 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. .. . 

There is likely to be a good demand 
for American Telephone as a defen- 
sive issue which now has some growth 
possibilities. . . . Phillips Petroleum 
and Continental Oil easily could stand 
out among the petroleum shares, part- 
ly because of smaller development 
charges against operating earnings. 
Continental Oil, of course, has some- 
thing very promising in its program to 
export menthane (liquid natural gas) 
by tanker. ... 


















Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., al- | 


though perhaps a little ahead of itself 
lately after a rise of more than 50% 
in four months of an indifferent mar- 
ket, is an issue which will continue to 
appeal to the investor who wants to 
implement the leisure time growth 
thesis. The management of the com- 
pany is very ambitious and most ag- 
gressive, and Brunswick is likely to 
continue to grow from without as 
. There has 


been some excellent buying of late in 
| Kern County Land, apparently by 


people who know what they are do- 
ing. This company’s Walker Mfg. sub- 
sidiary is regarded as an increasingly 
important factor in its affairs. 

One of the great difficulties at the 
moment, for the columnist or the 
person who is trading, is that psy- 
chology, rather than values or the 
economic situation, dominates what’s 
happening in the stock market. Busi- 
ness is good, and improving a little. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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earn more on your savings 


Save by postage-free mail service 

with Southernmost California's 

largest insured saving and loan 

association . . . Home Federal 

= assets of more than 
000. 


CURRENT RATE 


4/2 


PER ANNUM 


Earnings Paid FOUR Times a Year 


e Each account insured to 
$10,000 by the Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration 

e Savings placed by the 10th 
earn from the Ist of the same 
month : 
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DYNAMIC GROWTH SEEN FOR 
TELEPHONE 


The dramatic mm 
10% dividend [ies 
increase and Gig 
three-for-one 
split of Ameri- 
can Telephone & 
Telegraph com- 
mon stock in 
1959 marked the 
ape of a 
new era for this eminent company. 
These steps represent basic changes in 
both management philosophy and cor- 
porate financial policy. 
The new outlook for AT&T is dis- 
cussed extensively by our — 
in the Goodbody & Co. February 
Monthly Letter. In our opinion, AT&T 
an undervalued quality 
investment “with a dynamic growth 
potential.”’ 

LESS OUTSIDE 
FINANCING NEEDED 
AT&T's growth has been partly ob- 
scured in the past by the need to raise 
capital for ion through the sale 

additional stock and convertible 
bonds. Today the oe generates a 
large part of required funds internally, 
through depreciation and reinvest- 
ment of earnings. 


HIGHER EARNINGS SEEN 
With a decline in the need for outside 
financing and a sizeable increase in 
telephone usage, our Analyst predicts 
faster ere hap ~ share—and 
larger divid in the years ahead. 

OVER 150 

FAVORED STOCKS 

The February Monthly Letter also in- 
cludes timely comments on the stock 
market—and also a list of over 150 
favored securities which are under 
continuous review. For your free copy, 
now available to investors, simply 
mail the coupon below. 





GOODBODY &Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


ay 2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
erasing OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 


Pee eee eee ee ease eases 


Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FF-15. Please Print. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Bear Market? 


“Is THIS going to be a real bear mar- 
ket?” one of my younger colleagues 
asked the other day, somewhat 
shaken by the 60-point plunge in the 
DJ average in the first month of the 
New Year. “Well, did you think this 
market is a one-way street?” I an- 
swered a little gruffly, but then I 
realized that the kid had never lived 
through a bear market. All he knows 
is that for more than a decade stock 
prices have doubled and quadrupled, 
and with all the forecasts of the gold- 
en Sixties he felt sure that stock 
prices would continue to go up and up 
and up. But now he seemed scared, 
and his voice reflected the fear of the 
unknown. 

Suddenly I began to feel my age. 
Bear markets are living memories 
for some of us, but there is a whole 
generation of investors, customers 
men and security analysts who have 
never experienced one in their adult 
life, to whom even 1929 is nothing 
but rather remote history. They are 
the ones who had been wondering 
why we old fogies were so “conserv- 
ative’; they could not understand 
why we shuddered at the blissful 
faith with which people gobbled up 
new stock issues of the flimsiest 
quality, and why we would not go 
along with the seemingly successful 
formula that romance and potentials 
are more important than earnings 
and assets and an experienced man- 
agement. 

Now, I don’t know whether this 
decline is going to be a bear market. 
It is partly a matter of terminology, 
partly a matter of extent. Actually, 
we won't know for sure until the 
whole thing is over and the chartists 
can point to the peak of January 5, 
1960, and declare with the full con- 
viction and wisdom that is solidly 
based on hindsight, that this was the 
day the bear market started. 

Yet, it is also possible that, in retro- 
spect, we will look at this reaction in 
the early months of 1960 and say that 
it was merely another correction in 
the great bull market, another “bear 
trap” which only caught the faint- 
hearted, but never fazed the bulls. 
And the youngsters will say, cockier 
than ever: “We told you so!” 

We have opinions on this ques- 
tion, of course, but I don’t know of 
anyone who can honestly say that he 
feels positively sure that his opinion, 
one way or the other, is based on 
solid ground. There comes a time 
when one likes to seek consultation 






by HEINZ H. BIEL 


with the real ex- 
perts, astrologists, 
tea leaf readers, 
the barber or the 
elevator man. Or 
you start talking 
to the chartists 
who can always 
prove how right they have been in the 
past. The only trouble is that the tech- 
nicians whose prognostication record 
is known to have been good, don’t seem 
to be able to agree right now when it 
matters most. 

One man who has a tremendous 
following firmly maintains that this 
is only a reaction in the great bull 
market which started in 1949 and 
which is yet to experience its final 
“blow-off” phase with an ultimate 
peak of somewhere around 750 or 800 
in the DJ. And then there are other 
students of the market, whose expe- 
rience and past judgment entitles 
them to be taken seriously, who state 
that the bull market is over and that 
the January decline is the first leg of 
a real bear market. 

Readers of this column know that 
whenever possible I do not evade the 
issues. But readers should keep in 
mind that there are times when opin- 
ions are necessarily tentative; this is 
the case at present. 

I incline towards the belief that the 
decline that started nearly six weeks 
ago should be taken seriously. In 
other words, do not regard it merely 
as a temporary setback from which 
the market will recover forthwith 
carrying the averages as well as the 
majority of investment-grade stocks 
into new high ground within a mat- 
ter of months. The major market trend 
points downward, in my opinion. 

Whether or not the fearful term 
“bear market” is applicable is a 
question of extent and duration 
Perhaps it is best to avoid the term 
altogether, because it revives, unnec- 
essarily I believe, the memories of 
the Great Depression and the word 
“depression” has become taboo, hav- 
ing been replaced by “recession” 
which doesn’t sound quite as grim. 

The stock market’s record as a 
business barometer is only fair; 
sometimes it worked, sometimes it 
didn’t. The economic portents of the 
stock market’s recent downturn are 
still obscure, but the existence of 
definite and fundamental weaknesses 
in our economic structure are only 
too well known (see Forses, Oct. 1, 
1959). In all probability it won't be 
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necessary to push the panic button 
and retreat to the storm cellar, but 
under the circumstances it is only 
prudent to put one’s house in order 
and be prepared for adversity. If 
precautions prove to have been un- 
necessary, so much the better. After 
all, we take out insurance not be- 
cause we know something is going to 
happen, but to be protected in the 
event it does. 

As a practical matter, what should 
the investor do at this stage to 
guard himself adequately against un- 
pleasant eventualities? As this col- 
umn is being written—and much can 
happen in a fas: moving market 
before this issue reaches the reader— 
stock prices have crumbled away 
steadily without interruption by any- 
thing that could be called a “rally.” 
Also, so far there has not been any- 
thing even remotely approaching a 
selling climax that might indicate at 
least a temporary oversold market. 

It is improbable that the stock 
market will simply continue to go 
down and down until it hits bottom, 
whence it rises again to new heights. 
It just doesn’t happen that way, and 
the most important factor to keep in 
mind is the time element. All this 
isn’t a matter of days or weeks, but 
of months or even years. 

Even if this is the beginning of a 
major downturn, as it may turn out 
to be, there is likely to be a better 
opportunity to reduce common stock 
commitments and to pay off debit 
balances than to become frightened 
at this stage and just “dump.” As I 
said before, there is anything but 
unanimity on the stock market out- 
look, and we have good reasons to 
expect that the bullish sentiment will 
again assert itself in the weeks or 
months ahead. Afte~ all, business is 
good and earnings as well as divi- 
dends in the immediate future prom- 
ise to be excellent. Besides, this is 
an election year in which at least an 
attempt will be made to create a 
favorable and optimistic atmosphere. 
These are factors which could and 
should support a rally that would 
repair much of the recent damage. 

At that time the temptation will 
be strong to write off the market 
decline as just another correction. 
Confidence may have been restored 
to a degree where all good intentions 
to be careful and not be overinvested 
will be thrown overboard. However, 
regardless whether the assumption 
that the market's major trend is 
down turns out to be right or wrong, 
it is my firm opinion that the poten- 
tialities on the upside are not suffi- 
ciently promising to justify a fully 
invested position in volatile common 
stocks. 
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WERE YOU DECEIVED? 


Did the sharp advance of January 4 induce you to buy? Re- 


member, January 4 was the settlement date 


treme intra-da 


the Steel Strike, 


that caused the market to advance —— reaching the ex- 


closed lower. 


height of 688.21 in the 
he following day it closed at 685.47. 


J. industrials, but 


This market action was indeed deceiving. Some expected un- 
usual advances to follow. It takes a particular study to under- 
stand that the movement was FALSE. This study is 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


It pointed for months that the market was under important 
selling, and that after the top of August 3, 1959, the important 


movements were 
were FOREWARNED. 


DOWNWARD. Therefore our subscribers 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Bulletin dates given here are the day they were mailed. 


December 24, 1959: “The long 
trend of the market shows that we 
are getting ready for a very im- 
portant decline.” 


December 29, Special Bulletin: “A 
sharp advance is possible on Janu- 
ary 4 to establish the Psychological 
Cycle. Such advance is expected 
to bring prices higher, but below 
686 in the D. J. Industrials.” 


(Psychological Cycle is the study 
we use that reverses public senti- 
ment.) 


January 5, 1960: “The Psychologi- 
cal Cycle is confirmed. This means 
that prices will not go higher be- 
fore declining substantially.” 


But let us look back a little, for 
these dates were too close to the 
reversal. 

January 8, 1959: (Ind. 588.14) 
“The trend remains up.” 


July 31, 1959: (Ind. 673.37) “At 
this time it is important that we 
become more and more long trend 
conscious for, according to our 
studies, the market is preparing 
for a major reversal.” 


September 18, 1959: “If the market 
fails to rally today, then the 614 is 
the only point of reversal.” (The 
market reversed on September 22, 
from a low of 613.30!) 


September 25, 1959: “The present 
market movement in the D. J. In- 
dustrials suggests a V formation. 
The Stock Selector is applicable. .. . 
The two top selections are Ameri- 
can Motors and Studebaker-Pack- 
ard.” 


November 27, 1959: “The next 
Psychological Cycle is January 4, 
1960.” 


December 4, 1959: “Next Resist- 
ance Point (in the D. J. Indus- 
trials) is 686.” 


We do not claim to be infallible, but do believe 
you will find these studies very valuable. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will also send you our booklet explaining our 
plus ovr Annual 


week trial subscription. 
SENSITIVE INDEX and other 
Write today. 


studies, 


If you have never tried this service 
before send only $1.00 for a three 


Forecast for 1960. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F., 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

















Candidates for 
STOCK SPLITS 


HARP PRICE ADV ANCES often 
follow announcements of stock 
splits. Fairchild Camera soared 114 
points since a 24or-1 split ; 
Allied Chemical, Firestone, and Stewart 
Warner all jumped $5 a share in one 
day on stock split news. And Litton 
Industries climbed 34 points following 
a split announcement. 


YOU TOO CAN PROFIT from 
stock splits if you spot such issues 
before prices jump. 


NEW PROFIT-POINTING REPORT 
— Research Sief has prepared 

Study of 37 companies likely 
to Sen stock _ Splits. Five of ¢ 
investment now. these are am poe - 


tash oi loge 
cash dividends ones you opportunity 
increased income as well as profit 


Yours with Month’s Trial 


Ep --—- 


lease send me your new Report : 

‘SF ndidates for Stock Splits in ‘60, ‘ 
and the next four issues of the UNITED 
Reports on siness and Investments. 
I enclose $1-—— Airmail $1.25 -—in full 
payment. (This i ctory offer epee 
to new readers only.) FM.-7 








I cintcsicientmtnine 


Address___. 
Ee eS 


UNITED Business SERVICE 
210 Newbury St. Boston 16, Mass 


How $5 for Barron’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the pevet. and it made 
seuss. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
jon. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I've got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

eon how Barron's has helped me increase 

capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
to 1 of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested any dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000—with the help I got from Bar- 
ron's. 


No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It = Se 

pm J weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has fu 
of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 


is $15 a year. but 
for only $5. This trial 


serving you. 
Barron's ant = 
you can ay 
“Everttung you nest te 
uu 
your certhing youn inv t en alfa porn ith greater 


ing and t. investment 

Gnphiontions of current political =e yy 
events . the perspective you must have to 

ticipate | trends and grasp profitable Srrcotnnont 


Forte how 
to you -. 

weeks fi ear out this ad and send it 
today with ae. wk tor ; or tell us to bill 
vou Address: Barron's. "2 ewbury St., Boston 
15, Mass F-215 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


New Arrivals 


FROM TIME to time, I receive letters 
from readers asking information about 
stocks recently listed on the “Big 
Board.” Accordingly, I think it ap- 
propriate at this time to give data on 
companies whose common _§ stocks 
were so listed during the last 12 
months or so. The following repre- 
sents the first installment, is intended 
for readers’ information only, and is 
noi to be considered a recommenda- 
tion at this time. 

Air Control Products, organized in 
1950 and formerly traded over-the- 
counter, produces and_ distributes 
building products, including jalousie 
doors and windows, sliding glass doors 
and windows, glass bath enclosures, 
kitchen cabinets. In addition, the 
company manufactures woolen and 
viscose carpet products, owns a 
wholesale dairy and food products 
business, a finance company, an in- 
surance agency and two aluminum 
chair companies. Sales during the 
year ended July 31, 1959 increased to 
$27.7 million from $18.3 million the 
previous year, and from $15.3 million 
the year before that. During this 
period, earnings rose from 74c a share 
to $1.27 a share. Dividends are cur- 
rently being paid at the rate of 12%c 
quarterly. A dividend has been paid 
each year since initiation in 1955. 
Capitalization consists of $600,000 in 
long-term debt and 1.3 million shares 
of common stock. Price range since 


1955: 22-2; 
price, 17. 
American Com- 
mercial Barge is 
the result of the 
consolidation of 
American Barge 
Line and Com- 
mercial Transport 
Corporation in August 1957. 
company and its subsidiaries operate 
the largest inland waterway carrier 
system (excluding the Great Lakes), 
serving 18 states, with iron, steel 
products and paper being the princi- 
pal items carried. Recently the com- 
pany acquired the Western Automo- 
tive Products, Inc., a carrier of new 
automobiles. In addition, a ship- 
yard and drydock for towboats and 
barges are also operated. Sales, 
which are geared closely to the auto- 
mobile industry, have been erratic 
since 1953, having varied from a high 
of $50.8 million reached in 1957, to a 
low of $34 million in 1955. Earnings, 
too, have been erratic in recent years, 
although for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1959, profits before taxes 
were up 38.5% from those of the 
previous year. Dividends have been 
paid each year since 1933, with a cur- 
rent annual rate of $1. Capitalization: 
$14.3 million long-term debt; com- 
mon stock, 1.5 million shares, 7% of 
which is owned by Lazard Freres & 
Co. (investment bankers), and 6.6% 


recent 
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owned by American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship. Price range since 1957: 25-15; 
recent price, 20%. 

AMP Inc. has done very well since 
1957, having risen from a low of 14 
that year, to a 1959 high of 63. It is 
now around 49. The company is a 
leader in the design and manufacture 
of solderless electric wire terminals 
which are used effectively in the elec- 
tronic, automation, aircraft and auto- 
motive fields. More than 10,000 dif- 
ferent types and sizes of terminals 
and connectors are produced by the 
company. Products are also made for 
use in radar, guided missiles and 
other phases of electronics. The com- 
pany’s plants are located in the vi- 
cinity of Harrisburg, Pa. Sales have 
risen from $2.8 million in 1949 to $31.4 
million through the first nine months 
of last year. Earnings, likewise, have 
shown steady improvement. Divi- 
dend, 15c quarterly. Finances are 
good, and capitalization is relatively 
conservative. 

Ampex Corp. has enjoyed a fab- 
ulous rise since 1956, having risen 
from a low of 6 to a high of 137 in 
1959. The company is the nation’s 
leading producer of magnetic tape re- 
cording equipment, and was incorpo- 
rated in California in 1946. The com- 
pany’s products are used in space and 
missile technology, satellite tracking, 
jet propulsion, airborne and ground 
testing, industrial electronics and 
computers, television, radio, stereo- 
phonic sound, etc. Plants are in Cali- 
fornia. In October 1959, Ampex 
merged with Orr Industries, a pro- 
ducer of magnetic tape products. 
Finances are strong, with a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of 
4.1 to 1. Capitalization: $5.9 million 
funded debt; 2.4 million shares of 
common stock. Sales during the last 
nine or ten years are up from virtual- 
ly nothing to $43.8 million in 1959. 
Earned $1.29 a share in 1959 vs. 84c 
in 1958. Dividend, none; recent price, 
102. The stock will be split 3-for-1 
soon. 

Chock Full O’Nuts operates a chain 
of 28 counter-service restaurants in 
the New York City area. The com- 
pany also produces vacuum-packed 
coffee in its Brooklyn plant. Coffee 
operations have risen substantially 
and recently accounted for 60% of 
total sales. Further gains in this divi- 
sion are anticipated. For the year 
ended July 31, 1959, sales and earn- 
ings were $26.3 million and $1.96 a 
share respectively, vs. $24.6 million 
and $1.64 a share the year before. 
Further gains have been reported 
since then. Capitalization consists of 
long-term debt, $287,000, and 800,000 
shares of common stock, of which 
about 45% is closely held. Price range 
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since 1958: 47-15. Recent price, 44; 
dividend, $1.20. 

Collins Radio created much excite- 
ment on the tape some weeks ago, 
having been “all over the lot” during 
several trading sessions. From 1954 
through 1958, the stock held a range 
between 32 and 6. However, last year 
it started to climb and ran up to a 
high of 72. The company designs and 
manufactures specialized radio com- 
munications and aircraft navigation 
equipment for the military and com- 
mercial airlines. Plants are located 
in Iowa, Texas, California, Missouri 
and Canada. Sales reached $117.9 mil- 
lion in the year ended July 31, 1959. 
On Sept. 30, 1959, the company’s 
backlog of orders stood at $210 mil- 
lion. Earnings have been erratic, al- 
though recently they have hit a new 
high. No dividends were paid in 1958. 
However, a 4% stock dividend was 
paid in August last year. Long-term 
debt, $13.7 million; 4% cumulative 
convertible preferred, 22,696 shares; 
common, 1.8 million shares. Recent 
price, 57%. 

Controls Co. of America, founded in 
1924, produces controls for home 
laundry equipment; also manufactures 
valves, switches, thermostats and 
other controls for home heating, com- 
mercial refrigerators, air condition- 
ing, ventilating, automotive, aircraft 
and missile equipment. Sales and 
earnings have shown steady growth 
through the years; sales were $37.8 
million for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1959. Capitalization: 
long term debt, $4.9 million; common 
stock, 1.07 million shares. Dividend, 
80c; price range since 1956; 50-7; re- 
cent price, 37. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing, former- 
ly traded on the American Stock Ex- 
change, was founded in 1906. The 
company through its subsidiaries pub- 
lishes and sells books. In addition, it 
operates radio station KFWB in Los 
Angeles. Book sales accounted for 
91% of total volume a year ago. Past 
sales and earnings have been poor, 
and no dividend has been paid since 
1951. Capitalization consists of $2.2- 
million funded debt, and 2.5 million 
common shares. Recent price, 19. 

Diners’ Club is a leader in the 
charge service or credit card field. 
Sales have risen phenomenally since 
1955, from $37.8 million to an esti- 
mated $200 million for the year to end 
next month. Earnings, likewise, have 
increased during this period, from 45c 
to an estimated $2 per share. The 
stock has also advanced substantially 
during this period, from 3 to 42. It is 
now around 29. As of September 1959, 
there were 1.1 million credit card 
holders. Dividends have been paid in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 











On page 10 
You saw the 


fameus hands of 


. « . the originator 
of Steve Canyon. 
Mr. Caniff recently 
celebrated his silver 
jubilee in creating 
air-age comics, which 
he began with “Terry 
and the Pirates.”’ 
These years have seen not one but 





several aviation revolutions. And in 
many of them, controls from one or 
more of Robertshaw’s 8 divisions have 
played a part. For in the air as in the 
home, under the sea and on the high- 
way, Robertshaw Controls provide 
dependable automation 


Robertshaw-Fulten Controts Co. 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Ve. 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


4 


1/ 2 % 


PER ANNUM 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 


Southern California’s oldest, 
one of the nation’s largest savings 
and loan associations 





In 75 years this trustworthy 


institution has never missed a divi- 
dend, nor have its doors ever been 
closed on a business day. 


Its savings accounts are held by 


investors throughout the United 


States, and are exempt from per- 


sonal property tax in California. 


Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 


~ : 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 


number of accounts may be ar- 


ranged to provide insurance pro- 


tection for all of them. 


~ , 
Corporation accounts are ac- 


cepted and insured. 


Funds placed by the tenth of 


any month earn from the first of 


that month. 


Assets Over 150 Million Dollars 


Founded 1885 


Convenient postage-free mail service 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California. 














TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$7 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco, It costs $24 
a year, but you can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just tear out 
this ad and attach check for $7 and mail. 
Or tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 


Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. FM 2-15 











DO YOU 
OWN ANY OF 
THESE STOCKS? 
General Telephone Are you planning to 


Grummen Aircraft buy them? Check first 
Eapinssing with Babson’s — the 











pee te g. _ Country's oldest per- 
Ronson Corporation sonal investment ad- 
Loew's Incorporated visory service. 

Horole AT NO COST OR 
Ssuseat Eidos OBLIGATION, we'll 
. Ge: T check your list against 
Punta Alegre Suger our master HOLD or 
New York, New REPLACE LIST of 

RR more than 1400 com- 


pany situations. 





é 1 Ties Today's great market | 
Phillips Petroleum uncertaiaty makes this | 
Sperry Rand stock check extremely 
Industrie! Reyon valuable. Check 7 
General stocks you own or are 
oe of — Jersey | planning to buy and 
edie Benen egy mail this ad today. 
Olin Mathieson Chemico! NO COST OR OBLI- 
Colitornia Packing GATION. 
BABSON’S REPORTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept. F-106 


— Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 











DOW THEORY LETTERS 
by Richard Russell 


Read by professionals and serious investors 
t the world. Send for brochure explain- 


ing _ Dow c ts of the author's 
four recent articles BARRON'S, and a one- 
month trial » (4 issues), $1.00. 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 

Dept. F, 125 East 93rd Street, N. Y. C. 28 














by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


A Clear Case of “‘Relative Strength” 


As you may be aware, many seasoned 
stock buyers choose their favorites 
from among issues that are able to 
resist a generally weak market or to 
advance against the tide in a display 


| of independent strength. The theory 


of “relative strength” assumes that 
aggressive, counter-trend buying is 
knowledgeable buying; that the stock 
at which it is directed will continue 
to attract the attention of potential 
buyers; and that, therefore, superior 
price action during the next general 
market improvement may be ex- 
pected. 

Much can be said in favor of this 
theory. It is quite frequently success- 
ful, although naturally not infallible. 
An independently strong stock may, 
at last, succumb to a general down- 
trend. Or former buyers may liqui- 
date holdings when the market starts 
to rally in order to hunt bargains 
among other depressed stocks. Often, 
too, the independently strong stock 
will in time attract a blind following 
and thus may become increasingly 
vulnerable. 

An especially interesting and, I 
think, quite promising example of 
“relative strength” during the second 
half of January was Bell & Hewell 
(BHW—about 42), a stock that is 
representative of the kind preferred 


| by sophisticated investors during re- 


cent years. As such, it is characteristi- 
cally expensive on current earnings 
(about $1.50 per share estimated for 
1959). Buyers have hitherto been will- 
ing to pay this high price/earnings ratio 
because B&H apparently is capable of 
further sustained, and perhaps rapid, 
growth, primarily because of its well- 
researched products and the expand- 
ing market potential for them. 

As of Jan. 18, B&H absorbed the 
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former Consoli- 
dated Electrody- 
namics Corp. 
through an ex- 
change of stock. 
Besides the well- 
known Bell & 
Howell cameras, 
the combined op- 
eration will turn out a line of spe- 
cialized precision products, such as 
optical apparatus, microfilm and tape 
recording equipment, mailing ma- 
chinery, instrumenation systems and 
sensing devices known as transducers. 
It will be a leader in high-vacuum 
technology. There may be appeal, 
too, in the fact that B&H is licensed 
to develop Haloid-Xerox’s dry-pho- 
tography process in the area of in- 
stantaneous pictures. Combined sales 
of some $100 million (as of 1959) 
should exert a fair degree of leverage 
on the approximately 3.6 million com- 
mon shares now outstanding. This 
factor can become more powerful if 
sales should continue the uptrend of 
recent years and if C.E.D.’s operating 
profit margins can be brought more 
nearly in line with those of the “old” 
B&H company (about 10%-12% of 
sales, pre-tax). So, fundamentally, 
the potential seems to exist, and it is 
up to management to bring it to fru- 
ition reasonably soon. 

From the technical standpoint, too, 
B&H holds considerable interest. The 
Point & Figure Chart reproduced 
herewith suggests that the stock is 
in a position to respond rather freely 
to anticipation of favorable funda- 
mental developments. (The chart is 
plotted to show price reversals in 
units of two points each. This is per- 
haps somewhat unconventional, but a 
more detailed chart would exceed this 
column’s space limitations, whereas 
greater condensation or a smaller 
price scale would not produce a very 
useful chart.) 

The entire price action since May 
1959 (col. B) is of intense interest 
to the market technician working 
with charts. It is the kind generally 
described as an “inverted head-and- 
shoulders” structure. The designa- 
tion, though picturesque, is inherently 
meaningless and is simply a label. 
But the price development it describes 
occurs frequently and is usually fol- 
lowed by more or less sustained up- 
ward movements. It consists of three 
parts: a “left shoulder,” here start- 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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ing at col. B and continuing for seven | 
additional columns; a “right shoul- 
der,” from col. A to col X; and, be- 

tween them, the “head,” which in | 
this instance was formed by the de- | 
cline to S (for September) at 32. | 


(When the “head” points right side 
up, the formation is usually followed 
by a decline.) 

The intrinsic technical significance 
of this structure derives from the fact 
that each shoulder is a trading range 
within whose limits supply and de- 
mand are in balance. As you may 
recall from previous articles, P&F 
theory holds that the potential carry- 
ing power of a trend following com- 


pletion of a trading range is implied | 


by the number of price-reversal col- 
umns within that trading range. Fail- 
ure of a trend to develop the full 
carrying power thus indicated can be 
quite as significant as successful at- 
tainment of the original objective. In 
this instance, the left shoulder yielded 
a downside target at 26. But the fact 
that the August-September decline 
failed to reach below the 32 line sug- 
gested that substantial demand had 
appeared to offset the comparatively 
serious weight of supply from the left 
shoulder. That was the first tangible 
evidence of “relative strength” in 
B&H since May 1959. 

The right shoulder (col. A to col. 
X) exactly balances the number of 
price-reversal columns in the left 
shoulder. Its price action is more 
heavily concentrated at a higher price 
level (40-42), which suggests that the 
demand side has been having the 
better of the argument and, moreover, 
places the entire head-and-shoulders 
structure on an upward slant. The 
seven columns (A-X) in the right 
shoulder permit projection of a tenta- 
tive intermediate-trend target at 54, 
which indicates the potential carrying 
power of the uptrend that should 
materialize once the trading range of 
the right shoulder is decisively com- 
pleted. 

I am treating this as a tentative 
target because, as I write (Jan. 29), 
the price action has pulled back from 
the Jan. 22 high at 47 into the top 
zone of the right-shoulder trading 
range (38-42). What this chart does 
not show is the fact that the old Con- 
sol. Electrodynamics stock, for which 
new B&H common was given in ex- 
change, made its 1958 high at 47% and 
its 1957 high at 5434. We must there- 
fore make allowance for potential sup- 
ply from former C.E.D. holders in the 
47-54 price range. This factor, to- 
gether with the retarding influence of 


an unfavorable general-market cli- | 


mate, may serve to restrain the up- 


trend that should normally result | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Reynolds Research Sees U.S. Steel 


Outperforming The Market in 1960 


New Pamphlet suggests 


e U.S. Steel may decide to split its common stock in 1960 
e Stockholders may get a bigger dividend 


¢ Delay of the latest wage boost 


Steel—mail the coupon below today. 


Reynolds & Co.'s latest Opinion on this industry leader tells how these pos- 
sibilities may make U. S. Steel outstanding among quality stocks in 1960. 


This Opinion shows how company earnings may be affected by 


¢ Company’s option in deciding some pension plan contributions 
¢ Depreciation policy in periods of high production. 
For your free copy of this pamphlet—giving the latest outlook for U. S. 





Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NAME 


120 Broadway, Department FO-1, New York 5, N. Y., 


Please send me your new pamphlet on U. S. Steel. 


(Att.: Mr. RicHarp S. GraHAaM) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.40 per share on the 
common stock payable 
on March 15, 1960 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
March Ist. 


R. E. REIMER 
Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer 


January 21, 1960 
Dallas, Texas 
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POINT and FIGURE? 


° mn all the current interest in the 
“Point and Figure” method for profitable 
investing? When in doubt about the mar- 
ket, analysts and investors turn to the 
chartists. Why? Chartists tell what to do! 


e As Bob Randol, Financial Editor of the 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram reports: 
“Chartcraft P themselves frankly 
on record, whereas some services stay 
enough on the fence at times to pro- 
tect themselves.’ 


SEND FOR MONEY BACK TRIAL 


e To see what we are talking about, why not 
send for one of our introductory trial sub- 
scriptions and FREE 64-page explanatory 
book. You will receive the next four issues of 
whichever service you are interested in 


NYSE Service 
ASE Service 
COMMODITY Service 


¢ You will also receive oedy ee first class mail the 
valuable yrs ig "The Chartcraft 
Method of Point & ewe | Trading. 

e Send $10.00 today for your trial subscription 
and free 64-page book. You will receive a full 
refund if you do not recapture the cost of your 
subscription on your first Chartcraft trade 
You keep the 64-page book regardless of re- 
fund. Specify which service you want 


CHARTCRAPFT, INC., DEPT. 
(Division of Business Reports, 
1 West A , Lerch *, 


F-3 
Inc.) 
N. Y. 











bout ag NT rem Cas 


fF. y short & 

OF ¢ long-term + al | analyzed - 
a complete continuous chart 
service - inquire about our 
offer DEPT. F-8 








introductory 
BOX 91, WALL ST. STA, W.Y.C.5 


LOW PRICED STOCKS 


Ask for free bulletins on low-priced 
oil and mining stocks. 
JOHNSON, LOWRY & CO. 


Mining Exchange Bidg. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 




















T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


oe 
OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 
growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
e is no sales load or com- 
mission. 


REDEMPTION PRICE: 


value less 1%,. 


Net asset 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


7 EQUITABLE 























, Pa. 

At a meeting held cummery .. the Board of 
Directors re Ce tes y Siviaenas of $1.09 per 
share on the 4.36% Convertible Preferred Stock 
= 43%, — per share on the Common Stock, 











able March 1, 1960 to all holders of record at 
ne close of business February 5, 1 
HH. 8. Netting, dr. 
Secretary 
Will this “MUSHROOM”’ 
$3. 50 Stock = with its Shopping Centers? 
Center owns 35 tand-sites in 6 states, 





—— “has 16 centers. operating, should double their 
rentable footage by December ‘61. 

Pyramiding massive borrowed capital, tax shelter thru 
depreciation, plus other adv make their stock at- 
tractive at $3.50 for Capital Gains. (Has sold up to 644.) 
Leng term contracts equal $8.50 share now; may exceed 
S17 next year. To see the risks as well as the opportuni- 
ties in Shopping Centers, « thorough outline of this one, 
3 = reasons for recommending it, get Report FF-1 


FORECASTS, 89 Wolfs Lane, Pelham, WN. Y. 


bole QUIT SMOKING 


iving oe Pipe a Trial! 


Send f 
rac tl oi Ws one A- CAREY 
Ave., Dept. 206-82, Chicago 40, I!. 





is a mutual investment fund of diversified 

common stocks selected for investment 

— and income possibilities. Mail 
is ad for free booklet-prospectus to 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Name. 


AAA. 

















THE FUNDS 





Management: 
THE NOAH’S ARK THEORY 


From the day Imrie de Vegh started 
his de Vegh Mutual Fund back in 
1950, there has scarcely been a period 
when his fund hasn’t handily outper- 
formed the stock market as a whole. 
De Vegh, to be sure, has been amply 
rewarded for it. 
As long as the 
fund does at least 
2% better each 
year than the 
Dow-Jones_in- 
dustrial average 
of 30 common 
stocks, he is en- 
titled to a fee of 
1% of total net 
assets each year, 
instead of the more customary % of 
1%. At year’s end, de Vegh was 
way ahead over the long haul, his 
net asset value per share having 
soared 492% while the DJI was up 
223% since 1950. 

Retreat. Last month, however, for 
only the second time in a decade, de 
Vegh failed to beat the averages. 
Over the last 12 months, he reported, 
net asset value climbed 10.8%, to 
$73.44 per share.* But the DJI was 
moving up 16.4%. Along with that 
news, de Vegh announced that he had 
begun to sell off some of his common 
stocks and was putting some money 
into bonds for a while. 

De Vegh explained his currently 
gloomy outlook on the market by 
what he calls his “Noah’s Ark” theory. 
“How much,” he asks, “was Noah’s 
Ark worth after the flood?” For de 
Vegh, the stock market crested last 
month when the DJI hit an all-time 
high of 685. “Granted,” said he, “that 
business will be very good this year. 
That is why the average rose so high. 
But I don’t believe the market dis- 
counts the same good news twice.” 





Imrie de Vegh 


Salesmanship: 
SWITCHING FUNDS 


Breatues there a mutual fund in- 
vestor who never to himself hath 
said: “I wish I were in some other 
fund?” Hardly. 

There is the enthusiast, for example, 


*To keep his total assets (now $21 million) 
at what he considers a maneuverable level 
in his pursuit of capital gains, de Ve h 
sto offering new shares in 1956, now only 

ieems old aeares. Another, ——— de Vegh 
fund, the de Vegh Investing Co., continues 
offer new shares. Neither levies a loading 


charge; both redeem shares at 99% of their 


net asset value. 





who used to like oils but now likes 
electronics better. Far more often, 
however, there may be a sound, sensi- 
ble reason for making a change. Take 


a man who invested in “growth” 
funds for years, is planning to retire 
soon, and now wants to switch into a 
fund emphasizing income rather than 
capital gains. Whether far-sighted, or 
merely fickle, what can a mutual fund 
investor do about it? 

How to Do It. Over the years, the 
industry has never agreed on how 
best to handle the matter. Some funds 
simply ignore the problem, making 
no provision whatever except the one 
that all funds provide. That is, if an 
investor wants out, he can sell his 
shares back to the fund at net asset 
value and put the proceeds where he 
chooses. This can be expensive for a 
man who bought into a fund recently, 
paid a full sales load of about 8%, and 
now must pay another commission to 
buy a different fund. 

Distributors Group, which runs five 
diversified funds and 15 industry ones, 
does allow its shareholders to switch 
at a reduced load. But it still costs 
them 434% in most cases. 

But many managers, including such 
major outfits as Investors Manage- 
ment Company (which runs Funda- 
mental Investors, among others) and 
Continental Research Corp. (United 
Funds), have made switching quite 
simple and painless. These, and others 
like them, will transfer a man’s stake 
in one fund to another under the same 
tent for a flat fee (usually about $5 to 
cover paper work) without tacking on 
another commission. 

Enter Uncle Sam. Competition being 
what it is, this painless method seems 
to be getting more popular. Latest to 
adopt this approach is Boston’s Parker 
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REPORTS 1959 SALES 
OVER $280 MILLION 
from serving: 


* Transportation ® Construction 
* Agriculture * Petroleum 
* Public Utilities * General 
Industry and Government 
better with Rockwell-Standard: 
Axles * Transmissions 
Torque Converters 
Leaf and Mechanical Springs 
Bumpers ® Cushion Springs 
Brakes * Forgings * Stampings 
Grating * Universal Joints 
Executive Aircraft 
and recently added: 
* Lighting Standards 
e Gas and Liquid Filters 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable March 10, 1960, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 18, 1960 

A. A. Finnell, Secretary 
January 25, 1960 
ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a wn investment can earn big money 

in commod timing is the sooret 
of success. i cient stops safeguard your 
funds against a risk. Learn how you, 
too, can increase capital and income. Send 
for venent trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BA 7-6484 
For ONLY $6.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutual Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 

tion is yh for $30-$65 a year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feature! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
ALSO, reports on all Funds, Articles, the how-and- 
why of mutual investing. Please mention name of 
paper in which you saw this ad. Issued monthly. 
Send check to: The Mutual Fund Reporter, Box 
364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 
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PUBLISH tance" 
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BOOK fist se 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Corporation, manager of both Incor- 
porated Investors and Incorporated 
Income Fund (combined total assets: 
$415 million). The charge for switch- 
ing from one fund to the other: $5. 
However, Chairman William A. 
Parker pointed out last month that 
there could well be some pain at- 
tached not of the fund’s own making. 
“For Federal tax purposes,” he re- 
minded one and all, “such an ex- 
change will be considered a sale of 
the shares surrendered and a purchase 
of the shares acquired. Where a sub- 
stantial capital gains tax may be in- 
volved, the investor will want to 
weigh the tax payable against the 
advantage to him of the exchange.” 


Closed-end Companies: 
THE HARD WAY 


Or att the ways to earn an honest 
dollar, surely one of the toughest last 
year was chosen by Petroleum Corp. 
of America. Now a closed-end in- 
vestment company, Petroleum Corp.’s 
origins trace back to 1929 and the 
days of Tycoon Harry Sinclair. Pe- 
troleum Corp. specializes in (what 
else?) oil, and related investments. 

Last year, while the Standard & 
Poor’s average of 500 stocks was 
climbing 8.5%, the S&P list of oil 
shares sagged 9.7%. Thus, with 93% of 
its total assets of $34.2 million invested 
in such holdings, Petroleum Corp. 
fought an uphill battle all the way. 

As it happened, it had precious 
little to show for the effort, failing to 
equal the averages, much less beat 
them. At year’s end, President 
George E. Clark reported, net asset 
value stood at $17.36 per share, down 
11.5% from the year before. By the 
end of last month it had fallen again, 
to $15.53 a share (after a capital gains 
distribution of $1). 

Petroleum Corp. stockholders had 
only one consolation. Its recent price 
of $15.25 per share on the New York 
Stock Exchange was a tiny 1.8% 
below the market value of underlying 
assets. On the way downhill last year, 
said Treasurer George P. Healy, the 
“discount” went as high as 7%. 

As of now Healy is philosoph- 
ical about the problems of invest- 
ing in oil. “Statistically,” says he 
“they’ve been one 
of the better in- 
vestment oppor- 
tunities. I think 
oil shares are 
bottoming out 
right now. Why, 
some of them 
have already 
climbed back a 
little.” 





E. Clark 


George 
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50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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8 GROWTH 
WARRANTS 


LOWER-PRICED FOR BIG 
*“LEVERAGE’ PROFITS 


[here you can afford toapeoulate, there ; 
no faster, more protable 

to your money than in 

well situated warrants. For example: © 
while $100 in ir -Continen tal's stock 

to $1,623 in 48 months, 


8 warrants grew 

— or 10.6 times as much. 
ile $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ | 
to $2,267 in 247 

in BR, Electronics’ | 
warrants grew to $50,000 — or 22.1 > 
times as much. As you can see, $100 in |, 
warrants (especially at low prices) can | 
do the work of $1000 or even $2000 in | 
growth stocks. Certain 


warrants are | 
Sal low-peieed agw. And ou iatonre | 





ins pew Special select for 
Can Make You i ‘Leverage’ Profits”. § 
A copy of this new Warrant Report is > 
yours asa bonus now when you | 
send just $1 (new readers only) totry our } 
unique advisory service Growth © 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks. 
sw yee gy Le ph me 
| today. Send to Dept. F.47 
DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 
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Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-72. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
New York 5, XN. Y. 
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hae Ags” through 1959. rom beginning 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill 











We factually mecsore the cffect of 


in the Stock Morket! 

Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





| gloom lifts. 


HOOPER 


GOODWIN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


Earnings are good, better than last 
year. Academic economists, often 
more right than businessmen, are 
quite uniformly optimistic. On the 
other hand, stocks are high, and lately 
more people have been showing a dis- 
position to sell them and take profits, 
to get out ahead of other people. 

In the past, important highs in the 
stock market have been registered 
gradually rather than suddenly. The 
market usually has fussed around a 
long time before it really went into a 
major decline. We don’t have to fol- 
low precedent this time—but we prob- 
ably will. That’s why I’m optimistic 
for the short pull (three to nine 
months) and increasingly cautious 
about the long pull. 

Abstractly, the American public may 
not have overdone optimism; I have 
an idea it has not. But arithmetically, 
in the stock market, present apprais- 
als certainly are not conservative. 
Those who want to buy for “growth” 

r “for the long pull” are encouraged 
to wait and see if they can’t do better. 


SCHULZ 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


from the “breakout” of January 22. 
But this does not look to me like a 
serious drawback. The nine-point 
January rally from 38 took place 
against a 20 point drop in the Dow- 
Jones industrials, which was an 
outstanding example of counter-trend 
strength. Moreover, measurement of 
the full head-and-shoulders structure 
(cols. B-X) would place a tentative 
target on the 72 level. This could be 
considered a preliminary long-term 
objective and should not be taken at 
full face value until it can be corrob- 
orated by one or more targets pro- 
jected from future sidewise or base 
action. But it is in any event high 
enough to suggest that whatever over- 
head supply may exist below 55 can 
in due course be overcome. 

To sum up, B&H seems to me a 
valid speculation on a) the possi- 
bility of continued interest in sophis- 
ticated growth stocks and on b) the 
probability that its recent superior 
performance can be enhanced by an 
improved market climate. If the stock 


| can continue to hold in or above the 


38-42 trading range against a weak 
general market, I should certainly 
expect it to make more decisive 
upward progress when the over-all 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


stock—5% in 1958 and 1959—so that 
earnings could be retained in the 
business. Capitalization: long-term 
debt, $181,819; common stock, 1.3 mil- 
lion shares, 57% of which is closely 
held. 

Food Mart was listed on July 27 last 
year, and, since that time, has held 
between 20 and 14; it is now around 
16%. The company operates 63 self- 
service retail food stores in southern 
New Mexico and Texas. Also operates 
six subsidiaries which retail beer and 
wine, wholesale frozen foods and 
produce, health and beauty aids, 
housewares and drive-in _ stores. 
Sales and earnings are in the vicinity 
of $60 million and $1.37 a share, re- 
spectively. Capitalization is conserva- 
tive, and the 853,925 common shares 
are 31% closely held. Indicated divi- 
dend, 60c. 


Globe-Wernicke Industries pro- 


duces office furniture and related 
items. Auto stamping dies, metal 
floats, valves and fiber glass rein- 


forced plastics are also produced. At 
the year ended December 1958, fi- 
nances were in good condition, with a 
current ratio of 5.4 to 1. Sales and 
earnings at that time were $24.8 mil- 
lion and $1.65 a share, respectively. 
Capitalization consists of $3.5 million 
in funded debt, and 830,202 shares of 
common stock. Price range since 
1957: 24-14; recent price, 19; indicated 
dividend, $1.20. 

Kellogg Co. accounts for about 40° 
of all the dry cereals produced in this 
country. Products include Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, 
Sugar Frosted Flakes, All-Bran and 
Shredded Wheat. In addition, dog 
food, macaroni, and spaghetti are also 
made. The company was founded in 
1906 and has paid a dividend each 
year since 1923. Its record through 
the years has been excellent, with 
sales and earnings showing a rising 
trend each year. In 1959, sales were 
expected to exceed $230 million, while 
earnings were estimated around $2.10 
a share. Finances are strong, with 
cash items about equalling current 
liabilities. Capitalization consists of 
$1 million in long-term debt; 131,689 
shares of $3.50 cumulative preferred 
(60% owned by W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation); and 8.8 million shares of 
common (51% owned by Kellogg 
Foundation). Five plants are oper- 
ated in this country, with one each in 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and Mexico. Price range 
since 1957: 41-15; recent price, 37%; 
indicated dividend, $1.10. 


Forses, resruary 15, 1960 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 


free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


544. Manacinc Your INVESTMENTS. An 
excellent short introduction, written by 
David Markstein, a professional invest- 
ment counselor, to the continuing job of 
supervising stocks once you have bought 
them. The author discusses how he rates 
stocks, how to subdivide attractive stocks 
according to your investment objective 
and stresses the time-consuming nature 
of good investment management. One 
conclusion: “There comes a time to sell 
any stock” (8 pages). 


545. InvestiInc For Banks. Written by 
Major B. Einstein, a vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, this 
booklet is useful not only to bankers 
but to the general investor who is in- 
terested in assembling a conservative, 
balanced portfolio. Particularly interest- 
ing is Mr. Einstein’s discussion of the 
ideal “mix” of U.S. Government securi- 
ties, and some of the pitfalls which await 
the unwary speculator in Treasury issues 
(24 pages). 


546. THe Story oF CoMPETITION IN THE 
AMERICAN MARKET. What are the competi- 
tive factors which influence “king con- 
sumer” to express his preferences in a 
free economy? This profusely illustrated 
booklet, published by du Pont, provides 
some thought-provoking answers. Its 
focus: the vast number of competitive 
decisions which must be made daily, at 
all levels of management, to win con- 
sumer approval (32 pages). 


547. We Can Have Better ScHoo.s. 
Hard-hitting and factual, this booklet 
(written by Ralph Lazarus, President of 
Federated Department Stores) makes a 
compelling case for more widespread 
business and citizen interest in the plight 
of our public schools. Mr. Lazarus briefly 
summarizes the major points of the re- 
cent policy statement on public schooling 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which makes one highly contro- 
versial proposal: federal aid to the 
school systems of “poorer” states. Impor- 
tant reading for every parent who has a 
child of school age (15 pages). 


548. Sates Frnancrinc anv Betrer Liv- 
Inc. An absorbing summary, published 
by the American Finance Conference, of 
the growth and importance of consumer 
credit in the U. S. economy. Since it rep- 
resents the views of independent finance 
companies, it sturdily rejects the idea 
that credit is growing too fast (38 pages; 
charts). 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 


BUY e SELL e HOLD 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


Investor’s 1949-1959 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


See how each stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make an 
investment decision in this market. The best way to judge the present status and 
values of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their performances 
of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock’s current value unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can’t compare current prices with former 
prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last 11 years. 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 11-YEAR RECORD 
of all Common Stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


1949 — 1959 
EACH YEAR’S 


@ STOCK SPLITS @ PRICE RANGE 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


(*1959 Earnings as available up to Publication 





Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock's 
per share performance record over 1] years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this period. 


ADDED FEATURE: The Record Book also contains the ll-year record of the 
Leapinc Mutuat Funps, showing each year’s: Prices * Capital Gains * Investment 
Income * Net Asset Value * Sales Charges. 


THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success. 


Buy it for $2.00 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $2.00 check for your copy of the 11-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription te FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
comprehensive investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 6 
monthly supplements of “Independent Appraisals” rating up to 1,870 listed stocks 
and the Advice-by-Mail privilege; PLUS the annual $5 Stock Factograph Manual and 
the Stock Record Book ...all for only $12. Additional saving—yearly subscription 
$20 with above services. 


Take your choice but order today. Supply of this Book will be limited. 


Absolute money-back guarantee within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





Dept. FB-215—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC | 
| COMPANY 


Dividend Notice | 


Dividends of 56 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- | 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 





Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
MON STOCK have been de- | 55 cents per share on January 
clared payable March 31 to 28, 1960. This dividend ix 
stockholders of record at the payable on March 10, 1960, 


; stockholders of record at 
close of business on March 4. te , 
ik allt fe ihe the close of business on Feb- 








| ruary 8, 1960. 
Geonee W. MRLER 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.¥. 
Treasurer 



























PT 
CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


173d 

COMMON DIVIDEND 
A ular quarterly divi- 
pane of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable March 15, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business February 19, 
1960. 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable mb i, 1960, 
to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of busi- 
ness March 15, 1960. 


JOHN N. CARTY, 


Treasurer 
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Manufacturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
New York 20, N. Y. 


$s 
have been declared as follows: 


$1.12% per share 


These dividends are payable March 
15, 1080 to stockholders of record 


at the close of business February 
15, 1960. 


JAMES E. McCAULEY 


T 
February 3, 1960. 
*126" consecutive 
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National 
Distillers 

and 
Chemical 


Corporation Gsb 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing C Stock, payable on 
March 1, 1960, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1960. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
January 28, 1960. Treasurer 



























































READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


ing must have been terrible. 
—THEODORE CHARNEY 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Sperry Rand’s Hydraulics 


Sm: In your Feb. 1 issue you have an 
excellent story about a tremendous per- 
son and executive, Mr. Harry Vickers, 
president of Sperry Rand. (“Vickers’ 
Five Year Ordeal”). We are well ac- 
quainted with the firm, and though we 
appreciate the importance of its Eastern 
activities, would it not be proper to men- 
tion that the company is also the largest 
hydraulic pump manufacturer, through 
its Vickers, Inc. division, where before 
the mergers Harry F. Vickers gave his 
talent. We are closely allied to the hy- 
draulic division as a supplier, and know 
of their tremendous prowess in this field. 


—F. M. Youn, 
President 
Young Radiator Co. 
Racine, Wis 
Transposition 


Str: Your Mr. Hooper’s comparison of 
sales to appraisal value (“Some Trouble- 
some Figures,” Forses, Feb. 15) between 
Ampex Corp., Spiegel, and McKesson & 
Robbins, would be more startling had 
McKesson’s sales been stated correctly 
at $614 million instead of $416 million. 

—Rosert PARLOow 
New York 


Replies Mr. Hooper: “Touché!”—Eb. 
Switched Tracks 


Str: I read with considerable interest 
and amazement your article on the 
Nickel Plate Railroad (Forses, “Fast 
Track,” Jan. 15). 

What amazes me is the statement that 
the Nickel Plate is a rival carrier of the 
Delaware & Hudson. As a matter of fact, 
these roads might fall into the category 
of “friendly connections,” since, although 
they have no direct connection, the 
Nickel Plate interchanges a great deal of 
traffic with the D&H through the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Hudson. 

—Henry A. WILson 
East Orange, N. J. 


Reader Wilson, a former general 
freight agent for the Erie, is correct. 
Nickel Plate and Delaware & Hudson are 
not directly competitive at any point. 
Both are considered “Great Lakes re- 
gion” carriers, which led to their inad- 
vertent grouping in the article mentioned. 
—Eb. 


Different Recessions? 


Sm: Your recent editorial (“Twice as 
High As What?” Forses, Jan. 15) as to 
why we should not expect another 1929- 
1932 type of depression, was very well 
done. But I wonder if it was not mislead- 


ing by its implication that complacency 
was warranted at this time. 

I would like to see you follow up with 
an analysis of the type of recession which 
could develop as a result of the short 
sighted policies being followed by our 
politicians and some of the Wall Street 
propagandists. 

—ANTHONY GAUBIS 
Anthony Gaubis & Co 
Investment Counselors 
New York 


Capital Gains & Taxes 


Sir: In your item on “False Profits’ 
(The Funds, Forses, Dec. 15), the quota- 
tion from Mr. Bullock just skirts around 
an interesting topic. 

Assume that, as in the example quoted, 
I pay $40 for a mutual fund share, cov- 
ering another security worth $40. In the 
next ten minutes, the management sells 
that security for the full $40. I now have 
a tax tc pay on whatever capital gain 
there may have been in that market 
price. In some of the older funds, the 
capital gain on the entire present port- 
folio might represent more than 50%. 

Depending on the past successes of the 
fund, the moment I buy its shares, my 
recoverable net equity automatically be- 
comes less than I am paying in. For an 
investor in a high tax bracket, this re- 
duction might be even more than the 
loading charge. 

The question arises: should disclosure 
(of the proportion of capital gain in net 
assets) be compulsory in the offering of 
any fund? 

JONATHAN JONES 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Reader Jones is correct, up to a point 
The capital gain on a sale (which would 
be distributed to him) would be taxable 
—but at the same time reduce the value 
of his share of the mutual fund by a like 
amount. Thus, were he to sell his fund 
share, the tax-loss benefit would exactly 
offset the capital gain.—Eb. 


Prudent Investment 


Sm: In this non-recession proof and 
non-inflation proof workaday world, I 
have found that the dollar prudently 
spent in anticipation of future dividends 
must reflect apparent as well as intrinsic 
values. 

For this reason, my long-term maga- 
zine subscriptions are selected with care. 
I hereby announce Forses as a strong 
contender among the offerings. 

—Homer H. SHREwssuRY 
Tukwila, Wash. 


Sm: Your Christmas editorial is per- 
sonal, unique, and hopeful. Our young 
people merit our faith in them. Many are 
earnestly seeking for a philosophy of life 
that will be expressive of their deepest 
desires and cherished hopes. It would not 
surprise me if this Christmas story on 
buying Bibles found its way into many 
a sermon, including one of my own. 

—W. Neat Ravez, D_D., 

Minister, 

Kemble Memorial Methodist Church 
Woodbury, N. J. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


S. H. Kress Co., the famed old mer- 
chandising chain, made news in a re- 
verse kind of way last month. In a 
time when business generally was de- 
claring one dividend boost after an- 
other, Kress announced that it was 
cutting its own quarterly payout from 
50c to 25c a share. Object: to save 
money for the extensive moderniza- 
tion and expansion program, which 
management hopes will revive Kress. 

oe * * 

Another tax haven for U.S. business- 
men? Puerto Rico, which already 
permits tax exemption to the export 
sales offices of foreign corporations, 
may now go a step farther. The na- 
tion is giving serious thought to ex- 
tending the same privilege to a Puerto 
Rico foreign business corporation— 
that is, a company organized under 
its laws with income from outside the 
island or the continental United States. 

* . a 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
and the New York Central settled 
their dispute over leasing the “air 
rights” over Grand Central Terminal 
for a $100-million, 54-story office 
building. Under the agreement, the 
New York Central will get roughly 
60° of the proceeds, the New Haven 
40°. Both roads will spend the money 
to reduce the $4 million annual deficit 
incurred in operating the terminal. 

. . 2 

College graduates will find job op- 
portunities better than ever, says the 
Boston University Placement Service. 
In the last six months, notes the serv- 
ice, there has been a 15% increase in 
available jobs and 5°%-8% jump in 
starting salaries. Heaviest demand 
was in science, teaching, engineering, 
accounting, sales and marketing. 

+ + + 

Style-conscious Americans may soon 
be able to patronize the royal family’s 
dressmaker. Horrockses, a London 
cotton manufacturer, noted for sup- 
plying informal wear to Queen 
Elizabeth’s family, will soon begin 





marketing its wares in the U.S. One | 


byproduct of the arrangement: the 

American outlet will supply Horrock- 

ses with more of the American-styled 

dresses desired by British housewives. 
= e . 

Research's Strange Ways: St. Paul’s 
Toro Manufacturing sought a coating 
to harden a cutting edge on aluminum 
for its lawn mowers. That particular 
project was dropped, but in the proc- 
ess Toro’s researchers came up with 
an extremely promising new coating 
process which can make aluminum, 
for example, as hard as rubies. 
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A cash dividend of Ninety cents 


(90¢) share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
1, 1960 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 5, 1960. 


JOHN FE SHANKLIN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 





February 15, 1960 














































TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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Cash Dividend 
No. 202 
March 4, 1960 
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At the regular monthly meeting held January 
22, 1960, the Board of Directors declared « regu- | 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable March 4, 1960, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 11, 1960, 


By J. 1. Norman, Secretary 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





The mere lapse of years is not life. 
To eat, to drink and sleep; to be ex- 
posed to darkness and the light; to 
pace around in the mill of habit, and 
turn thought into an instrument of 


trade—this is not life. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, 
alone can give vitality to the mecha- 
nism of existence. —JAMEs MARTINEAU. 


Social progress makes the well- 
being of all more and more the busi- 
ness of each. —Henry GEORGE. 


Men who neglect Christ, and try to 
win heaven through moralities, are 
like sailors at sea in a storm, who pull, 
some at the bowsprit and some at the 
mainmast, but never touch the helm. 

—Henry Warp BEEcHer. 


“Easy come easy go” is a saying as 
applicable to knowledge as to wealth. 
—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening—those which, when shared, 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions, on the other hand, are those 
which, when divided, are diminished. 

—WrtiiaM H. DaANnrorts. 


A nation’s character is the sum of 
its splendid deeds; they constitute one 
common patrimony, the nation’s in- 
heritance. They awe foreign powers, 
they arouse and animate our own 
people. —Henry Ciay. 


The great business of life is to be, 
to do, to do without and to depart. 
—JOHN Mor.ey. 


Develop in youth the devotion to 
home interest and home affairs, to 
community interest and community 
affairs that led the founding fathers to 
establish a nation of communities upon 
this continent, dedicated to a decent, 
free life of equal opportunity under 
God, and consecrated to the principle 
that the State exists as an instrument 
for serving the individual, not for en- 
slaving him. So instructed, American 
youth can be trusted. 

—JosEPH KENNEDY. 


It is not who is right, but what is 
right, that is of importance. 
—Tuomas HuXLey. 


Patience is passion tamed. 
—LyYMAN ABBOT. 





In public we say the race is to the 
strongest; in private we know that a 
lopsided man runs the fastest along 
the little side-hills of success. 

—Frank Moore Cosy. 


Peace is not absence of war, it is a 
virtue, a state of mind, a disposition 
for benevolence, confidence, justice. 

—SPINOoZA. 


It is when we all play safe that we 
create a world of utmost insecurity. 
—Dac HAMMARSKJOLD. 


B. C. FORBES: 


When some men reach con- 
spicuous eminence they often 
are the victims of too much yes- 
ing. Any chairman or president 
who becomes obsessed by the 
notion that he needs no sugges- 
tions whatsoever from co-ex- 
ecutives and who resents frank 
expression of opinions by his 
associates, is courting failure. 
Industrial and many other enter- 
prises have attained such mag- 
nitude that no one man can 
possibly know everything about 
every phase of their activities. 
The wise directing head of a 
large enterprise welcomes aid 
from every source in obtaining 
useful information, in evolving 
and developing new ideas, in 
reaching sound judgments. 


The sage has no decided opinions 
and feelings, but regards the people’s 
opinions and feelings as his own. 

—Lao-TSseE. 


There is never enough time to say 
our last word—the last word of our 
love, of our desire, faith, remorse, sub- 
mission, revolt. — JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Criticism is a study by which men 
grow important and formidable at 
very small expense. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





We live in a spelling bee culture 
where the demand is for factual accu- 
racy and everybody overlooks the ab- 
sence of art or meaning in what's said 
. . . too many people send letters to 
Nero telling he was fingering his fiddle 
wrong. This passion for data is a way 
of avoiding coming to terms with 
things. —Mark Harris. 


A grouch escapes so many little an- 
noyances that it almost pays to be one. 
—Kin Hvussarp 


One of the most hazardous of hu- 
man occupations is the transferring of 
an idea from one mind to another. It’s 
hazardous because you pre-suppose 
the existence of a second mind. 

—CHRISTIAN BURCKEL 


No task is as difficult as striving to 
become a civilized person. But the 
lasting happiness which comes with 
that attempt makes the effort seem 
small indeed as compared with the 
value to be gained. 

—LeELAND P. Stewart. 


We cannot always oblige, but we 
can always speak obligingly. 
—VOLTAIRE 


Of true knowledge at any time, a 
good part is merely convenient, neces- 
sary indeed to the worker, but not to 
an understanding of his subject: one 
can judge a building without knowing 
where to buy the bricks; one can un- 
derstand a violin sonata without 
knowing how to score for the instru- 
ment. The work may in fact be bette 
understood without a knowledge of 
the details of its manufacture, for at- 
tention to these tends to distract from 
meaning and effect.—Jacques BaRzuUN 


There can be no friendship when 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves 
a free air, and will not be fenced up 
in straight and narrow enclosures. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


Nothing is more destructive of hu- 
man dignity than a rule which imposes 
a mute and blind obedience. 

—ANTHONY EDEN 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 





Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, and 


A Text... 


Sent in by Viola Ruschky, Fal- 
mouth, Mass. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


let not the strong man glory in his strength 
and let not the rich man glory in his riches; 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, for I am the 
Lord that exercise mercy, and judgment and 
justice in the earth. 


—JEREMIAH 9:23, 24 





ForsBES, FEBRUARY 15, 1960 











contributions of 
UOP RESEARCH 








the tailor who 
never cuts cloth... 


Not too many years ago a car would run on most any kind of gasoline. But now 
engines require fuels that are virtually tailor-made. 

Tailoring fuels for high-performance engines calls for no cloth cutting... but 
plenty of research. Today’s vastly superior fuels provide more dependable, 
trouble-free performance than those of yesteryear. Why? Because research scientists, 
like those at UOP, have developed methods to sort, separate and convert 
petroleum molecules into an imposing array of fuel components . . . blended to meet 
every engine requirement. The result . . . tailored fuels, beyond any doubt! 

And as the needs of the petroleum and chemical industries expand and grow 
more exacting, UOP research will further contribute to their progress. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY wes Praines, wu., u.s.a. 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 





en through the courtesy of Crown Rubber Company, Fremont, Ohio 


Out in front, because it’s so well-backed 
—with PLIOLITE LATEX 


New in concept is perhaps the best way to describe 
the handsome floor covering pictured above. The idea 
is to use it first as temporary carpeting, later as per- 
manent padding under conventional carpeting. It’s 
made of durable woven cotton, permanently bonded 
to long-lasting foam rubber. The price—pennies per 
square foot. 


A vital part in turning this bright idea into a success- 
ful product was played by PLiotire Latex 5352. This 
new synthetic rubber latex was chosen primarily 


because it can be used without blending with natural 
rubber latex to make resilient, durable foam. Other 
reasons for its selection: Outstanding uniformity. 
Excellent physical properties. 

How can Puoute Latex 5352 help you put your 
product out in front? You'll find it makes an excellent, 
economical cushioning for many products. Write for 
details and technical assistance to Goodyear, Chemi- 
cal Division, Dept. N-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. Or talk to 
your local latex compounder. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite-T. M. T? 


e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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